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a Twenty Years of Interest 


The Spectator's gross earning rate table traces 
long range trend for returns on life assets. 


Driving Harms Grades 


What happens when high school students start to 
drive? This study pinpoints some serious results. 


Steps to More Efficiency 


To reach the easy life, ease up—in the right way. 
That's the advice for the office executive. 


4 Pension Funds Returning? 


Recent changes can give insurance companies a 
better chance to write pension funds now. 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





SCHOOL FOR AGENTS 


LIFE IN YOUR SALES—PREMIUMS IN YOUR POCKET 


Want more sales—more opportunities? Plan them—enroll in INA’s progressive 
School for Agents. The time’s just right because a new attraction—Life—has 
been added to the comprehensive 8-week course. 


Here’s how this course equips you for bigger selling progress: You'll 
have more opportunities to sell . .. more awareness of those opportunities . . . 
more ability to take advantage of them. The total benefit to you is expressed 
in two long-term, basic advantages: (1) more dollars per sale and (2) more 
secure relationships with clients. 


Equip yourself for ‘one-stop selling’ in your future by enrolling now for 
the April 25th or the September 19th class. Contact the nearest INA Service 
Office Manager. 
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An urgent message to parents about... 


POLI 


Take a long hard look at this picture. 

Though next summer’s polio season may seem a long 
way off, remember it takes months to build up a child’s 
resistance to polio. 


If “shots” are started now, you may spare yourself 


needless worry later on. If your child has had no “‘shots,”’ 


Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY, 1 MADISON AVE,N.Y. 10,N.Y 
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go to your physician or clinic as soon as possible. 

Any time around three months of age, the first of these 
essential polio injections can be given. The second injec- 
tion is given a month later—and the third one, about 
seven months after the second injection. 

And if you have a youngster who has had all three 
“‘shots,”’ ask his physician when a fourth, or booster 
dose, should be given. 

This protection can be given alone or in a combined 
vaccine which protects against polio, whooping cough, 
tetanus and diphtheria. 

What about your own polio protection? You, too, 
should be vaccinated. When polio does strike an adult, 
it is usually severe. 

Vaccine is plentiful. And it’s the only defense we have 
against paralytic polio. 

Strike your blow against polio today! 





This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications with a total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 











MORE 
PREMIUM 
> PER CALL 


with Atna’s New Simplafy ¢ Save 
Checklist for Homeowners 


Helps you win the whole account, combat 
direct writer competition and keep abreast of 
your assured’s changing needs. 


Now your calls on homeowners and tenants can 
be more profitable than ever. Aetna’s NEW 
HOMEOWNERS policy with its attractive low pack- 
age price, makes it easier to sell more protection 
to each prospect. 





And when you are armed with Aetna’s new 
Simplify & Save Checklist you have an effective 
tool to sell all other personal lines coverages as well! 


Use it on new prospects and current accounts to 
point out gaps in protection, duplications in cov- 
erage, the latest insurance-to-value requirements 
plus the inadequacy of direct writer service. 


Present it in person. Send it by mail. It upgrades 
your accounts, helps keep you in control and en- 
hances your reputation as a professional insurance 
counselor. 


ASK your Aetna field man today for the complete package of 
SIMPLIFY & SAVE Sales tools that goes with the checklist. 


Proven Symbols of 
Professional Service 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
55 Elm Street ¢ Hartford, Conn. 
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VERDICT 


Can Court Injunction 
Halt Beneficiary Change? 


Death of insured during divorce proceedings creates 
problem... By Luke A. Burke, Member, New York Bar 


HE Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 

ance Company brought an ac- 
tion of interpleader in the Federal 
Court to determine whether the 
wife or mother of the insured, 
Wheaton Candler, was entitled to 
the proceeds of a life policy. 

Margery F. Candler and Whea- 
ton F. Candler were married on or 
about November 8, 1954, and re- 
mained husband and wife up to 
and including the time of the in- 
sured’s death. Shortly after the 
marriage the insurance company 
issued its policy, effective Decem- 
ber 14, 1954, insuring the life of 
Wheaton F. Candler with the wife, 
Margery Candler, designated as 
beneficiary therein. The terms and 
conditions of the policy reserved 
to the insured the right to change 
the beneficiary. 

A child, William Wallace 
Candler, was born on July 20, 1955. 
Effective October 2, 1956, the 
beneficiary under the policy was 
changed to Margery F. Candler 
with any children born of the 
aforesaid marriage as contingent 
beneficiaries. 

On or about November 7, 1956, 
Wheaton Candler filed a divorce 
action against Margery Candler in 
the Circuit Court for Oakland 
county, Michigan. On November 
27, 1956, Margery Candler filed a 
petition for temporary alimony 
and, following a hearing on De- 
cember 3, 1956, the Court entered 
an order directing Wheaton 
Candler to pay to Margery 
Candler the sum of $30.00 per 


4 


week during the pendency of the 
action for the support and main- 
tenance of the mother and the 
child. 

The order further provided that 
the wife should have the continued 
use of the family home and the 
furnishings therein, and that 
Wheaton Candler would pay all 
utility bills and all other expenses 
necessary for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the house, except the cost 
of food, gasoline for the operation 
of the automobile and the charge 
for the telephone for the wife’s 
personal use. 

The order also provided that 
Wheaton Candler “shall continue 
in force and continue to make 
timely payments of premiums on 
all life insurance policies, auto- 
mobile insurance policies, insur- 
ance policies pertaining to real 
estate, and personal property, dur- 
ing the pendency of the suit and 
until a final adjudication of this 
cause shall be made,” and that 
Wheaton Candler “be restrained 
from selling, assigning, encumber- 
ing, hypothecating, or otherwise 
disposing of the property herein 
before mentioned, as well as any 
other property he may own, pos- 
sess, or have interest in until a 
final adjudication of the interests 
of these parties in said property 
may properly be made by this 
Honorable Court.” 

On February 4, 1957, Margery 
Candler filed a cross-bill, praying 
for, among other things, an in- 
junction against the cross-defen- 


dant, Wheaton Candler. Said in- 
junction was granted by the Court 
and was served upon Wheaton 
Candler February 11, 1957. This 
injunction ordered Wheaton 
Candler to desist and refrain from 
molesting, annoying or interfering 
in any manner with Margery 
Candler and the child and also 
from “selling, assigning, encumber- 
ing, hypothecating, mortgaging, 
concealing, giving away, or in any 
manner disposing of any of the 
properties and assets of either or 
both of the parties hereto.” 

Effective July 12, 1957, pursuant 
to a written request therefor by 
the insured, the beneficiary des- 
ignated in the policy of insurance 
was changed from Margery 
Candler to “Louise C. Donaldson, 
Mother.” 

The insured, Wheaton Candler, 
died August 31, 1957, while the 
aforesaid policy was in full force 
and effect. Conflicting claims to the 
proceeds were thereafter made by 
Margery Candler and the child, 
William Candler, on the one hand, 
and by Louise C. Donaldson, the 
mother, on the other hand. This 
interpleader action was thereupon 
filed by the insurance company 
which admitted that the insurance 
was due and payable and called 
upon Margery Candler, the child, 
William Candler, and Louise C. 
Donaldson to make their claims 
thereto for determination by the: 
Court. 


Decision in Favor of Mother 


The trial judge held that Louise 
C. Donaldson, mother of the in- 
sured, as named beneficiary under 
the policy, was entitled to its pro- 
ceeds. He ruled that under the law 
of Michigan, which was the con- 
trolling law of the case, the right 
of an insured to change the bene- 
ficiary in a policy of insurance will 
not be denied where it has been 
reserved under the policy, as it 
was in this case, unless by con- 
tract or performance the benefici- 
ary has acquired a vested interest 
in the policy. 

He further ruled that a wife has 
no vested interest in the insurance 
policy on the life of her husband 
merely by reason of the fact that 
she was the named beneficiary 

Continued on page 6 
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MAKING NEWS IS OUR BUSINESS — Scan the papers ... you'll find Continental 
making news whenever and wherever its policyholders make news—a thousand times a day. ¢ Case in point: A man 
retires. And a Continental Pension Plan helped make it possible . . . helped write a bright new chapter in his life 
by guaranteeing the money it takes to make such a dream come true. @ Find out about Continental Assurance... 
its mighty resources... its dynamic growth... its many mew and varied forms of insurance for groups and indi- 


viduals, ¢ Ask your own insurance consultant . .. your friend . . . about what’s new at Continental Assurance. 


vince, Continental Assurance 
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therein and that, accordingly, the 
insured had the right to change 
the beneficiary while a divorce suit, 
brought against him by his wife, 
was pending and where his death 
intervened before the entry of a 
decree. In so ruling, he pointed 
out that the injunction directed to 
the deceased husband did not re- 
strain him from changing the 
beneficiary of the policy in suit, 
and that since the insured died 
before a decree of divorce had been 
granted, the Court was not priv- 
ileged to conjecture as to whether 
of not the proceeds of the policy 
would have been decreed to the 
wife had the divorce decree been 
granted. 

The wife appealed the trial 
court’s decision and the appellate 
court reversed and held in favor 
of the wife, saying: 


“We agree with the trial judge’s 
construction of the Michigan law 
as stated in the opinions referred 
to. However, we are not in accord 
with his conclusion that under the 
facts of this case Margery Can- 
dler’s interest in the policy was 
merely a contingent interest, such 
as a wife would acquire by being 
named beneficiary in a policy on 
the life of her husband, without 
more. Although the right of a 
husband under such circumstances 
to change the beneficiary from his 
wife to another is well established, 
where the right to change the 
beneficiary is reserved by the 
policy, it is also well established 
that under certain circumstances, 
equities may arise in favor of 
the named beneficiary which would 
deny to the insured the right to 
make such a change. .. . (citing 
cases ) 

“The question is, did such equi- 
ties exist in the present case? The 
trial judge was of the opinion that 
they did not exist, apparently rely- 
ing to a large extent upon the fact 


that in his opinion the injunction 
directed to the deceased husband 
did not restrain him from chang- 
ing the beneficiary of the policy. 
Whether that is the proper con- 
struction to be given to the order 
entered on the petition for tem- 
porary alimony and the later in- 
junction is, in our opinion, the 
decisive question in the case. 


Temporary Order Binding 


“It is true that neither the order 
nor the injunction expressly di- . 
rected the insured not to change 
the beneficiary. But the order di- 
rected the insured to continue in 
force ‘all life insurance policies 
. . . during the pendency of this 
suit and until a final adjudication 
of this cause shall be made’ and 
restrained the insured from ‘as- 
signing ... or otherwise disposing 
of the property hereinbefore men- 
tioned, as well as any other prop- 
erty he may own, possess or have 
interest in until a final adjudica- 

Continued on page 8 


BUILD A SECURE FUTURE WITH... 
YOUR OWN AGENCY 


. Take 
‘ its 

| decisive 
‘Step... 


Completely vested Renewals for the 


premium paying period of the policy 
Substantial Override for general agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans— 
“your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


Built on the strong foundation of Central Standard Life’s 
new Career Contract that offers you: 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 
* working with an agent-agency 
building organization 
company sponsored education 
tested-proven direct mail aids 





liberal underwriting 


“The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose" 
Benjamin Disraeli 

Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 

See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 

“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 

contacting your local Central Standard General 


Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 
Agesicy Director. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident - Sickness 


In Force: $357,405 ,420 
Assets: $107,284 ,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 
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Now you’re needed @ 
PARTNER l 


‘kicnite sash want to ef sure 
that what they own is well — 
protected. The best way to make ~ 
sure is to have the counsel and 
services of an independent. 
insurance man as their 
PARTNER IN SECURITY. 
That’s America Fore Loyalty’s 
advertising message appearing in 
national magazines during March. 
It’s part of our big promotion 
to put America Fore Loyalty 
agents in the spotlight .. . 
and keep them there. 


America Fore Loyalty's 
National Advertising 
Appears tn: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
LIFE * NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
TIME * NEWSWEEK 
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U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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VERDICT 


Continued from page 6 


tion of the interest of these parties 
in said property may properly be 
made by this Honorable Court.’ 
“This was a temporary order 
preliminary to a later final order 
adjudicating the property rights 
of the parties. Under the Michigan 
statutes the policy herein involved 
was part of the property of the 


husband that was to be considered 
by the Court in making such final 
order. We see no reason for re- 
quiring the insured to continue to 
make the necessary premium pay- 
ments except to keep the policy in 
effect for the benefit of the wife 
and child, the named beneficiaries 
therein, until a final adjudication 
of property rights was made. 
“Giving due consideration to the 
other provisions of the order, we 
think it was the purpose of the 
order to preserve the status quo 
between the parties until the final 
adjudication of property rights 





MULTIPLE 





REINSURANCE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 


LINE 


Executive Office 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-5532 


Southern and Facultative Department: 
140! Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 


REINSURANCE 








between the parties could be made. 
Under the circumstances, the word 
‘dispose’ is broad enough to cover 
any material change by the hus- 
band in his existing property 
rights until a final adjudication of 
the case. We are of the opinion 
that the order restraining the in- 
sured from ‘otherwise disposing 
of the property hereinbefore men- 
tioned’ prohibited the insured from 
changing the beneficiary from his 
wife until such final order was 
made.” 

Candler v. Donaldson, U. S. Court 
of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, Decem- 
ber 3, 1959. 


Evidence of Theft 

A valuable wrist watch was lost 
by the insured and she sued the 
company which covered it under 
a theft policy. The company 
claimed that the circumstances of 
the loss did not amount to a theft. 
The evidence showed that the in- 
sured, her husband and other rela- 
tives were traveling in Europe, 
and while in Munich they decided 
to attend the “Oktoberfest.” 


Boisterous Crowd 


They went to the fair grounds 
and found a crowd of boisterous 
and inebriated people. Entering 
one of the brewery houses they 
attempted to make their way 
toward a table. It was part of the 
spirit of the occasion that strang- 
ers danced with one another and 
the insured was grabbed and swung 
around by several people. 

Immediately after one such in- 
cident, the insured noticed that 
her watch was missing. The 
stranger with whom she_ had 
danced disappeared into the crowd. 
It was also shown that for more 
than ten years the insured had the 
watch and that it had never fallen 
from her arm. She had worn it 
constantly even when playing ten- 
nis. 

The court held that the evidence 

was sufficient to support the find- 
ing that the loss was attributable 
to a wrongful taking. The insured 
was successful in the trial and 
appellate courts. 
Insurance Company of North 
America v. Ruppert, District of 
Columbia Municipal Court of Ap- 
peals, December 22, 1959. @ 
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JUST ENGAGED? JUST MARRIED? Help your client meet his immediate want to talkwith youabout MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ riders. Result? A long-range 
needs with a basic MONY policy. Later, as new needs come up, he will MONY program that’s convenient for your clients, and profitable for you. 


WHY MONY’s ‘ADD-ON’ WILL MEAN 
ADDED BUSINESS FOR YOU 


You start your client with a basic MONY policy, by adding on MONY riders, subject, of course, to 
probably with one or more ‘ADD-ON’ riders, to MONY’s reasonable underwriting requirements. 
best cover his current needs. (He even gets a dis- That way, he establishes a growing program with 
count if his policy is for $5,000 or more.) Later, ‘ADD-ON’—and you. Find out more about ‘ADD- 
to meet new needs, you help him adjust his policy ON.’ Send for free booklet or call any MONY office. 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS BROKERS 
ABOUT MONY’S ‘ADD-ON’ 


MONY, Dept. T-260, Broadway at 55th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Please send copies of MONY’s 
free ‘ADD-ON’ booklet. 


Name 
Address. 
Zone or 


Ria cctnitiassien County 


Brokerage Name ———w 


\NEW BABY? Important new reason for NEW HOME? A MONY rider, added to 
your client to see you about adding your client’s policy, can cover his mort- 
on MONY riders to his basic MONY policy. gage and help his family keep their home. 
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best way to buy! 


More agents are selling more insurance at bigger premiums than ever 

with Home’s great continuous payment plan—Tuico. After your first THICO 
sale, you’ll want to concentrate on selling all your customers this great 
way-to-pay. Here’s why the THICO PLAN is best for your customers, best for you: 


SUITS THE BUDGET. All Home lines, personal and 
commercial, are eligible. Complete insurance programs written 
by Home can be budgeted into easy instalment payments, 
with one payment plan covering the entire program. This 
makes it easier for customers to pay, easier for the agent 

to sell. Business history of this generation proves that 
people buy more and buy better when they can pay on 
convenient budget terms. And that’s just what the THICO 
PLAN makes available for paying insurance premiums. 


REDUCES AGENCY OVERHEAD. Tuico has 
proved to be a great convenience and economy for the 
agent, too. He is able to offer top-quality insurance on 
an easy-to-pay basis, thus attracting those customers 
able to carry more coverage. THICO offers great variety 
to suit all, full commissions, protected renewals. For 
complete details, see your fieldman! 


Property Protection since 1853 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, 


writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





“If you can persuade two people a week 
fo save $5.00 a week, 
you can earn $15,000 a year.” 
—Chas. E. Becker 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents 


Lhe Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE 222335" 


CHAS, E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 


Over Three Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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Com plete Services of unusual interest to com- 


merce and to individuals, including 


mu iti ple wef i ne - life and accident and health, are offered 
to independent agents and brokers in the 


faci | ities ’ Chubb & Son tradition. 


CEMEC Shi HE. snvenunen 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Managers 


"EDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY «¢ THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. « THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) « ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life Insurance, Accident & Health, Group Insurance through 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Affiliate of FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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THANK YOU, MR. 47’... 


for helping to make this fine record possible! 


an 8% increase over 1958. Jefferson 


Thanks to the ability, enterprise and 
loyalty of the Company’s field force, 
1959 was a banner year for Jefferson 
Standard, Sales of new life insurance 
were the largest in Company history, 


1959 


$ 234,572,085 

$1,918,487,658 

$ 585,519,128 
5.09 % 


Standard’s financial 


position was 


further strengthened by substantial 


increases in assets, 


policyholders 


reserves, and surplus. 


NOTEWORTHY COMPARISONS 


Sales of new life insurance $ 
Insurance in force $1, 
Assets $ 


Net rate of interest earned 


on invested assets 
Total payments to policyholders and beneficiaries since 1907—$375,938,303. 


1958 


217,696,195 

803,871,538 

540,773,865 
5.09% 


JEFFERSON STANDARD’S CONDENSED 








53rd ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


= ean 

Bonds ... 

Stocks 

Mortgage Loans 

Investment Real Estate ‘ 

Other Real Estate including Home Office 
Building 

Loans to Policyholders 

All other Assets 


$ 5,236,857 
178,709,895 
63,137,878 
254,009,076 
25,011,089 


5,469,099 
37,525,290 
16,419,944 


. .$585,519,128 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 
Policy Reserves 


Reserve for Policy Claims . 1,4 

Policy Proceeds Left with Company ... 

Dividends for Policyholders 

Policy Revaluation & Mortality 
Fluctuation Reserve 

Investment Fluctuation Reserve ... 

Other Liabilities and Reserves .. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Contingency Reserve 
Capital and Surplus 





$396,918,795 


417,353 
55,142,869 
5,736,230 


1,896,304 
26,913,693 
12,623,317 


$500,648,561 
6,000,000 
78,870,567 


$585,519,128 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Represents The 
Jetterson Standard 


S 


tandard— 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 
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““Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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Never saw him... until he flew 


In business you sometimes may not see an employee in his true character 

until he has flown—with company funds. Then 
it’s too late. Embezzlement and other employee dishonesty 
can cripple or ruin a business. Your business. Why risk this? 
Why not cover each and every employee with a blanket Fidelity Bond. 
Invest in this “‘guaranteed honesty” through your local 
independent Maryland agent, or your broker. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY, 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


A Maryland Fidelity Bond is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty ,,°™ wer 3 
Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1959 


ASSETS 


DN 2 nina 6 F's BOR dk OE A Se ae CE $ 322,061,035.45 
Real Estate Loans . 346,.977.413.86 
PR ik es ald ee oes a a eas RA eR 33,197,057.09 
eee 50k De NS bs iis cs ws cea Ce eee as 10,624,442.26 
Real Estate 51,598,661.85 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums ............... 18,147,196.00 
DU MON a a Gack re ea ee chy was 31,270,242.35 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Accounts Receivable 5,213,149.03 


BERGA ROOT 6 wi oe es OUT Eek bess bas es $ 819,089,197.89 





LIABILITIES 


Policy and Contract Reserves: 

Life and Annuity $ 649,210,051.00 

Accident and Health 15,144, 190.00 
Investment and Mortality Contingency Fund 17,612,215.63 
Gross Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 2,487,368.61 
Taxes Accrued But Not Due 7,384,905.36 
Agents’ Bond or Savings Deposits ................ 1,169,812.74 
Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Payment .... 3,933,865.06 
Commissions Accrued to Agents and All Other Items. . 4,408,119.35 
Liabilities Other Than Capital and Surplus ........ $ 701,350,527.75 
Capital and Surpitie 40556 ec 2 os en 8 aS 117,738,670.14 


TOTAL, :-LIABESE TAS © fies cha eke ss eens $ 819,089,197.89 











Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1959 $ 339,722,495.00 
Total Life Insurance in Force December 31, 1959 .... —5,616,428,866.00 





| ey navionaL LiFe 
S29 AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE _NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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Growing Out 


During the 1960s, the insurance 
industry population is expected to 
grow 30 per cent or more. Total 
employment in the U. 8. during the 
decade is expected to increase 20 
per cent. 

Department of Labor officials 
say the insurance industry will 
grow “much faster” than employ- 
ment. In insurance, employment 
will expand rapidly due to increas- 
ing complexity of our financial ac- 
tivities, rising levels of incomes, 
and the growth of our industrial 
and urban society, the Labor De- 
partment predicts. Along with con- 
struction, finance and real estate, 
insurance will be tops in industry 
growth.—Washington Office 


The Daily $21 Million 


American families received an 
average of nearly $21 million in 
benefit payments from their life 
insurance and annuities every 24 
hours in 1959. 

Total life insurance and annuity 
benefits paid during 1959, reports 
the Institute of Life Insurance, 
amounted to $7,531,400,000, an all- 
time record. These payments were 
almost $300 million larger than the 
year before and more than twice 
the benefits paid ten years ago. 

Benefit payments going to living 
policyholders accounted for 59 per 
cent of the 1959 total, or $4,421,- 
700,000. This was a year’s gain of 
more than $99 million and more 
than double such benefits paid ten 
years previously. 
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These living benefit payments 
included $632 million paid under 
matured endowments; $119 million 
in disability payments; $656 mil- 
lion in annuity payments; $1,493,- 
400,000 paid in cash values; and 
$1,521,200,000 in policy dividends. 


Death benefits paid in 1959 to 
beneficiaries amounted to $3,109,- 
700,000, a record total. The more 
than 100 per cent increase in these 
payments in the decade is a reflec- 
tion of the greater amount of life 
insurance owned and the _ in- 
creased age of those policies pre- 
viously in force, rather than a rise 
in death rates, the Institute noted. 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


Classes on Fire 

Each day millions of school chil- 
dren in the United States attend 
classes in buildings that can and 
all too often do catch fire. 

“Over the last 50 years an aver- 
age of 18 children, teachers, and 
firemen have died by fire each year 
in our nation’s schools and col- 
leges,” the newsletter of the In- 
ternational Association of Fire 
Chiefs reports in its February is- 
sue. It said also that during the 
past five years there has been an 
average of 12 major school fires a 
day with an average daily prop- 
erty loss of $73,000. 


SEC Fixes Rules For Variable Annuity Cos. 


On February 25, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission released its rules under which two 
Washington, D. C., companies may write varia- 
ble annuities. The companies are Variable An- 
nuity Life (VALIC) and Equity Annuity Life 
(EALIC), which were required by last year’s 
Supreme Court decision to register as open end 
investment companies with the SEC. 

The new rules grant the companies exemp- 
tions from the Investment Company Act: to issue 
senior securities in relation to companies’ capital 
stocks;. to permit them to collect sales charges 
over an assumed pay-in period of 12 years for 
VALIC and 10 years for EALIC. 

SEC denied a request for an exemption which 
would have allowed the companies to make ad- 
vances or bonus payments in unlimited amounts 
to affiliated persons. SEC also refused to allow 
the companies to limit their group variable an- 
nuity contract holders to one vote if the local 
insurance law does not so require. All other 
variable annuity contract holders and the com- 
mon stockholders will be entitled to vote accord- 
ing to their financial interests in the company. 





WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON 


ROSPECTS of a budgetary 

surplus, unpromising though 
it is, have cheered life insurance 
officials. The insurance business 
has and is making a major drive 
on inflation. Their efforts seem 
to have had a measure of suc- 
cess when the public received so 
favorably the President’s budget 
message revealing that his rec- 
ommendations allowed for a $4.2 
billion surplus. 

Further encouragement has 
come :from the movement within 
the Democratic party to increase 
the surplus. Some Democrats 
contend that the only way they 
can meet the charge that theirs 
is a spending party is to cut the 
budget total and boost the sur- 
plus. While that minority is 
likely to be over-ridden, the wis- 
dom of their stand is being rec- 
ognized by the public and may 
have a bearing on the outcome 
of the election. 

That 1960 is likely to be the 
nation’s most prosperous year 
is not being questioned, except 
by those with a political axe to 
grind. About the only activities 
that are not buoyant are agri- 
culture, agricultural machinery 
and housing. Automobile sales 
have not come up to expecta- 
tion. That is explained by the 
fact that buyers expect to get 
price concessions when stocks 
of cars get larger. Sales for the 
year, however, are expected to 
exceed the record 1955 year. 

Compact cars are taking busi- 
ness away from used car deal- 
ers. A new compact car fre- 
quently can be bought for less 
money than can a good used car. 
This year will provide a guide 
as to the breadth of demand for 
compact cars. Some observers 
are convinced that the demand 
will have distinct limitations. 


Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


Nothing spurs new equipment 
demand as much as do wage 
increases. The wage pattern set 
by steel is spreading rapidly. 
An increase of 4 per cent in 
wages, across the board, is ex- 
pected this year, with equiva- 
lent increase in spending for 
new equipment. 

The estimate of a budget sur- 
plus of $4.2 billion was based 
more on anticipated increase in 
corporate profits than on the 
possibility of getting more tax 
receipts from postal increases 
or levies on gasoline. While the 
wage increase and fringe bene- 
fits make it difficult for small 
companies and will increase 
their mortality, the stronger 
companies will find ways to 
maintain the level of their 
profits. Small companies and 
farmers will be those hurt most. 

The feeling is quite general 
that the steel settlement con- 
tributed nothing to stability 
and was secured at the expense 
of inflation. It set an example 
that is being widely followed. 

Consumer buying usually 
falls off after Christmas, but 
this year there was a 10 per 
cent increase in January as 
compared with the same period 
in 1959. 





Are We Too Selective? 

California agents were told last 
month to beware of promoting 
selective automobile underwriting 
proposals. Officers of the Calif. 
Association of Insurance Agents 
warned that, if the shift to selec- 
tive automobile underwriting con- 
tinues, the industry will create a 
large segment of “second class in- 
sureds” who will have a diminish- 
ing hope of securing automobile 
insurance at a rate they can afford 
to pay. 

That situation, they said, will 
lead to increased agitation for an 
automobile state fund, and will 
have as its inevitable result the 
elimination or sharp restriction in 
the writings of automobile insur- 
ance by private carriers. The offi- 
cers said that neither they nor the 
Association would presume to ad- 
vise members on what kind of com- 
panies they could represent. They 
did explain that increased selec- 
tivity in the writing of automobile 
insurance already has caused a 
large number of California motor- 
ists to complain to their state 
legislators. This over-all situation 
needs very careful review by com- 
pany leaders who are attempting 
to skim off only the cream of this 
class of business, leaving it to 
a dwindling number of companies 
to provide an _ across-the-board 
market. 


Segregated Insurance? 


The insurance commissioners of 
New York and Nebraska moved 
quickly to halt an offer and sale of 
“racially segregated” insurance in 
New York. 

An application blank offering 
health insurance to “any white 
person over eighteen years of age”’ 
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was delivered to an addressee in 
New York State where insurance 
“on a racial discriminatory basis 
is not permissible.” The company, 
Travelers Health Association of 
Omaha, Neb., is not licensed in 
New York. 

Therefore New York Superin- 
tendent Thomas Thacher wired 
directly to William E. Grubbs, 
Nebraska’s Director of Insurance, 
asking that he stop such mail- 
order solicitation. Director Grubbs 
replied the next day that “the com- 
pany has been notified to imme- 
diately cease and desist this 
activity.” 


Assets not “Assets” 

Internal Revenue Service has 
clarified “assets” under the Life 
Insurance Company Income Tax 
Act of 1959. 

For Federal income tax pur- 
poses, “assets” do not include: 
home or branch office buildings 
and the furniture and equipment 
used in them; supplies and sta- 
tionery used or stored in home or 
branch offices; and autos or other 
depreciable personal property 
used in home or branch office op- 
erations. These excluded items are 
considered as being “used by the 
life insurance company in carry- 
ing on an insurance trade or 
business.” 

Of course, even these excluded 
items may be counted as “assets” 
under the law if they produce any 
gross investment income. 


Races for Fitness 
OPERATION FITNESS — USA 
will be co-sponsored by Mutual of 
Omaha, Sports Illustrated maga- 
zine and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


Fire insurance proceeds have been ruled tax free to a corpora- 
tion in liquidation. The U.S. Court of Claims, overruling the 
Internal Revenue Service, decided proceeds were tax free to a 
textile company which was in voluntary liquidation when one 
of its plants burned down. The Claims Court held that when such 
a company is entitled to tax freedom resulting from transactions 
it itself initiates, it cannot be denied the same treatment on any 
profit resulting from any disposition beyond its control. 


Sen. Alexander Wiley, Wis., says state and federal action is 
needed to better protect American insurance purchasers from 
some practices of foreign insurance companies. Noting a recent 
case of the failure of a British insurance company, Wiley sug- 
gests action against unfair competition and misrepresentation 
by foreign insurers. (The case he noted left many physicians 


holding unusable malpractice insurance which they believed was 
covered 100 per cent by Lloyd’s of London. In reality, Lloyd’s 
had only a partial interest in the company that failed.) 


Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark urges an all-out push for 
compulsory inspection of automobiles in every state. Only 15 
states now have such laws. In the 35 that do not, deaths and 
injuries on the highways are at startling levels. Clark points 
out that Detroit builds safe cars. But lack of maintenance plus 
absence of inspection in these 35 states add up to 40,000 deaths 
and hundreds of thousands of injuries on the highways. 


Atomic Energy Commission is attempting to work out an agree- 
ment with insurance company groups to use their claims adjust- 
ment services in case of nuclear mishap. AEC now has indemnity 
agreements covering 33 contractors—most of the major reactors 
operated under AEC contract. The Commission also has interim 
indemnity agreements with 40 other organizations which use 
nuclear material. 


Veterans will get higher cash dividend payments on their GI 
life insurance policies next year. Veterans Administration offi- 
cials said the increase probably will amount to about $10 million 
—or about 4 per cent—in 1961 with prospect of further increases 
in future years. The veterans, mostly of World War II, are sched- 
uled to receive dividends averaging $50 this year. The boost is 
expected to raise the average dividend to about $52 in 1961. 


Commercial use of the world’s first nuclear powered merchant 
ship, N.S. Savannah, is being held up by problems of operating 
safety and of third-party liability and indemnity. Federal Mari- 

Continued on page 54 
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and Recreation (AAHPER). Aim 
of the project is to give young 
people an opportunity to gain pro- 
ficiency in a series of physical fit- 
ness tests. 

The new project is designed to 
involve 15 million American chil- 
dren and youth in local track and 
field clinics, and let them partici- 
pate in track and field events. 
Local high school and college 
track coaches and health leaders 
will offer clinics for youngsters 
and for teachers and leaders. Sev- 
eral types of track and field meets 
will be planned in local communi- 
ties under the leadership of local 
school and community leaders. All 
events have been carefully se- 
lected to comply with youth needs 
of growth and development. Al- 
though the program is nationwide 
in scope, there will be no state or 
national championships involved. 


Spreading the Cost 
Too Far 

Setting certain minimum bene- 
fits for all individual health insur- 
ance policies might force families 
living in areas of low medical care 
costs to “subsidize” families in 
higher cost areas. 

This was emphasized at a hear- 
ing last month on a proposed New 
York measure to require policies 
to provide up to 120 days of semi- 
private hospital accommodations 
at a $30 a day maximum, unlimited 
extra hospital benefits, and at 
least a $250 maximum amount for 
surgery. 

Gerald S. Parker, Secretary, Ac- 
cident & Health, Guardian Life of 
America, reminded the legislative 
committee that hospital costs are 
geared to the general costs in the 
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areas where the hospitals are 
located. An insured Watertown, 
N. Y., resident, Parker said, can 
get a daily two-bed semi-private 
room for $16. In the proposal he 
would have to pay as much for his 
health insurance as the Hemp- 
stead, L. I., resident who is 
charged $24 a day for a similar 
hospital room. 

“Today, a Watertown family can 
get adequate coverage for little 
more than half the cost of ade- 
quate insurance in Hempstead,” 
Mr. Parker said. “This bill would 
make the family in or around 
Watertown subsidize the family 
in or around Hempstead.” 


High Cost of Falling 


Falls kill more people than any 
other type of home accident. They 
account for nearly half of all 
deaths from accidents in the home, 
report statisticians of Metropoli- 
tan Life. 


And in the Future 


March |-3—President’s Conference on Oc- 
cupational Safety, Washington, D. C. 
March 8—34th annual Insurance Day, 
auspices Insurance Club of Pittsburgh, 

Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 10—New England Sales Conference, 
Auspices Boston Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, John Hancock Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 

March 14-l6—Agency Management Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Royal York Hotel, To- 
ronto, Canada. 

March 17-18—Eastern Round Table, LAA, 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

March 20-24—Mid-year meeting, NALU, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky. 

March 24-25—Eastern meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

March 28-30—Debit Insurance Forum, 
LOMA, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 

April 11-13—Accident & Sickness Meeting, 
LIAMA, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 


April 18-19—Regional meeting, American 
Life Convention, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake 
City. 

April 23-27—Mid-year meeting, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Cin- 
cinnati. 

April 25-26—Regional meeting, American 
Life Convention, Roanoke Hotel, Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

April 27—12th annual Estate Planners Day, 
New York City Chapter, CLU, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

April 27-29—Combination Companies Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood Beach, Florida. 

May 1!-4—Annual meeting, Chamber of 
Commerce of U.S., Washington, D. C. 

May 5-6—Western meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or'eans. 

May 5-6—North Central Round Table, 
LAA, Milwaukee. 

May 9-l!0—Southern Round Table, LAA, 
Chattanooga. 

May 9-l10—Spring meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

May 9-l1—Annual meeting, Home Office 
Life Underwriters, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 

May 9-ll—Annual meeting, Insurance 
Company Education Directors Society, 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 

May 12-13—Regional meeting, American 
Life Convention, Columbia Club, In- 
dianapolis. 

May 13-l14—New England Management 
Conference, New England General 
Agents and Managers Association, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

May 15-18—National convention, National 
Federation of Financial Analysts So- 
cieties, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

May 16-18—Annual meeting, HIAA, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

May 16-18—Annual meeting, Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 19-24—1960 Million Dollar Round 
Table, Honolulu. 

May 25-27—Annual meeting, Life Insurers 
Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

May 28—l0th Sales Congress, auspices 
Illinois Life Underwriters Association, 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur, Ill. 

May 30-June I—ALC Medical Section, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

May 30-June 3—Annual meeting, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

June 13-16—20th Anniversary meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 
Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 
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“I’m helping celebrate my Company’s birthday. 
It’s a kind of badge of achievement... 
a measure of growth...a mark of progress. 
It symbolizes the Company’s — and my — 
attitude toward the basic merits and meaning 
of life insurance to man and his family. 
I guess you could also call it a tribute 
to policyowner satisfaction and 
good will...and a thousand other things our 
Company stands for — that make me proud 
to represent Ohio National Life. 
Nice looking, don’t you think?” 
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What man has joined together... 


To J. Grant Moore (above) the Blue Water Bridge, 
linking Port Huron, Michigan, to Sarnia, Ontario, 
symbolizes, in a very real sense, the enduring 
strength of the bond that has joined together his 
Port Huron insurance agency, Wvight, Hoyt and 
Co. and Standard Accident. 


Wright, Hoyt was established in 1897 and just ten 
years later, in 1907, contracted to become an 
agent for Standard Accident. So the agency and 
Standard have been ‘“‘wedded”’ for 53 years...a 
highly successful ‘“‘marriage’’ and one that Grant 
Moore, agency president and owner, is just as 
happy with as Standard Accident is. What does 
Mr. Moore attribute this success to? When asked, 
he had this to say . . . ‘Our long association with 
the Standard Accident Insurance Company con- 
vincingly demonstrates our complete satisfaction 
with their underwriting procedures, financial 
strength and the always helpful interest shown us 
by the Company, its officers and staff of both the 


home and branch offices. They’re a good company 
to work with.”’ 


Long association between Standard Accident and 
the Company’s agents is actually the rule rather 
than the exception for 61 other agents have also 
represented Standard for over 50 years and 73 
more can lay claim to an affiliation that dates 
back at least 40 years. So you see, Standard Acci- 
dent is, indeed, ‘‘a good company to work with.” 


Ml Sy, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 
©. 


“23 STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE «+ DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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KANSAS CITY LIFE 
..AND IN HIS 
COMMUNITY 


THEAGENTIS  [ 
KEea MAIN 


T Kansas City Life the agent is Key Man. He is also Key Man 
in his community. 




















An outstanding example of this broad concept of the 
“Key Man” is Lou Matusoff of Dayton, Ohio. 


As leader in paid-for premiums with Kansas City Life in 1959, 
Mr. Matusoff will be installed as President of our President’s 
Club, when that group holds its Seminar at New Orleans, 
April 25-26-27. While volume does not count for this particular 
honor, he is a Life Member of the Million Dollar Round Table. 
The National Quality Award has been his fourteen times. 








Winning honors with Kansas City Life is nothing new 
to Lou Matusoff. He has qualified each year as a 
member since the Club’s inception in 1945. In 

1955 he served his first term as president 

and he has been a vice-president five times. 


In Dayton, Lou Matusoff is known for his 
activities in the Community Chest, the 
American Red Cross and the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 


His civic activities extend beyond the boundaries 

of Dayton. He is past president of B’nai B’rith Grand 

Lodge No. 2, comprised of eight states from Ohio to 

Colorado. In 1959 he was a delegate to the triennial convention 
of the Supreme Lodge B’nai B’rith at Jerusalem. 


It can truly be said that Lou Matusoff is a Key Man to his 
community as well as to Kansas City Life, 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE / BROADWAY AT ARMOUR / KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
REPRESENTED IN 41 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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National Reserve Life’s Tested Merchandise, 
Plus Excellent Home Office Cooperation— Have 
Proved Highly Profitable To Scores Of Men! 


OPPORTUNITY 


for a Money-Making 


CAREER CAN BE 
YOURS ALSO! 


Throughout our entire operating territory, 
National Reserve Life, General Agents will 
tell you that the popularity of our tested 
merchandise is proving a real money-maker 
for them. 


Our distinctive INVESTMENT TYPE 
PROGRAM, in addition to a complete line of 
both Participating and Non-Participating 
Plans, have definite sales appeal. 





In 1960, we are continuing our large scale 
expansion program and consequently, have 
currently available excellent, attractive ter- 
ritories. If you are ready for genuine oppor- 
tunity as a General Agent, write us today! 
All correspondence in confidence. We will 
give you complete details and full consider- 
ation. 
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President 
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Chairman of the Board 
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1960 


...and a decade of new opportunities 


for Western and Southern Fieldmen 


Western and Southern Life, in the fifties, reached outstanding 
heights in service and growth. Today, at the threshold of the 
SIXTIES, it serves its millions of policyholders frem coast to 
coast, with increased dedication and purpose. Broadening of 
insurance markets, acceleration of field training programs and the 
introduction of new and better selling tools are a few of the reasons 
why Western and Southern Fieldmen can look to the SIX TIES as 


a Decade of New Opportunities. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO + A MUTUAL COMPANY + WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N.C. e St. Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Strange but true—you can build employee dishonesty 
coverage into a top-flight premium producer. Here are 
just a few reasons why: @ More than $500,000,000 is 


lost annually through employee dishonesty, yet this 
field of protection is still undeveloped. @ More and 
more publicity on these losses pre-sells prospects for 
you . . . makes management aware of the need for 
employee bonding. @ And, in meeting the bonding 
needs of your assureds, you accomplish many things. 
e@ You protect your client from the big loss which 


could leave his business insolvent. @ You get closer 
to your client, learn more about his business and its 
total insurance needs. @ You protect your competitive 
position by selling your client fidelity coverage before 


someone else does. @ Too, you broaden the base of 


agency income by realizing on the great, untapped 
potential of fidelity bonds! 


Specialists in each and every line 
can help you sell more “across the board”! 


AMERICAN SURET 


COMPANY FIRE ¢ FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
CASUALTY « INLAND MARINE 
Affiliate: The American Life Insurance Company of New York 
LIFE *« ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
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The time and place to start are here and now. Our 
current issue of Maitroap To Prorits covers fidelity 
bonding thoroughly. In it you'll find factors which 
cause employee dishonesty . . . important loss preven- 
tion suggestions for your clients guides to de- 
termine the minimum coverage . . . and a discussion of 
the most frequent objections to bonding and how to 
overcome them! Most important—American Surety’s 
bonding specialists at our branch offices across the 
country stand ready to give you skilled help in expand- 
ing your sales and income through 
employee bonding. Why not begin 
by sending the coupon for your 
free Mattroap To Prorirs right 
now! 
ee eee#*ee#ee#ee#eee#ee#e#ee#e#e#e# 

AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 

Agency & Production Department 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Marttroap to Prorits featuring Em- 


ployee Dishonesty and Fidelity Bonds. 


\ ame 





Agency 





Street 





City Zone State 








Mien with Plans for the 


It happens four times a year. A group of men... men with plans 
. .. come to historic Boston for a seven-week, intensive course at 
The Employers’ Group School for Agents. They seek knowledge. 
They get knowledge on the complex facts of multiple-line insurance 
procedures. It makes them better Agents. It makes them more 
successful Agents. 

The country needs more successful Agents. Security for business, 
homes and individuals is a vital part of our national strength. 
Insurance helps to provide this security . . . insurance recommended 
by Independent Agents who are looking far ahead. 

If you are the Man with the Plan... . a man with plans for the 
future ... or if you have a young employee who wants to go far in 
the insurance business write for our booklet on the school, “Insure 
A Successful Career.” It’s complete. It’s illustrated. It’s exciting. 

Do it now. The next course starts May 16. 


Future 


QUOTES 


**As a graduate of The Employers’ 
School, 1 am most sincere in my 
thanks, and most grateful for the 
knowledge imparted to me. Doubts 
were eliminated, and confidence 
instilled concerning the handling 
and underwriting of complicated 
coverages and contracts.” 

“As a graduate, I can highly 
recommend the training to any and 
all, whether they be agents of 
experience, or to someone who 
intends to follow the insurance 
business as a career. This 

course is a must.” 

** During the past year, I have 
proven to myself that those 

seven weeks spent in Boston 

were worth at least four 

years’ experience in the 

insurance industry.” 


THE EHmployers’ Group OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


110 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. « American Employers’ Insurance Co. « The Halifax Insurance Co. of Mass. 
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Hearthstone Insurance Comp 














“Look Ma —no records! 


This young man needs to be straightened out. 

Ever since Biblical times the wise business- 
man has kept accurate records. And woe to the 
man who doesn’t give them his all today. 


What’s the purpose of this situation? Well, 
frankly, it’s to tell you something about the 
modern electronic business records that back 
up the selling activity of General Agents who 
represent Combined. 

We too have learned that machines are not 
infallible. Neither are humans. At Combined 
Insurance Company of America we put the best 
of each together, for maximum efficiency and 


COMBINED 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 

Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas 

y of M husetts, Boston 
First National C Ity Company, Wisconsin 











9? 


productivity. Our business records, besides pro- 
viding valuable analytical reports to agencies, 
constantly turn up other pleasant surprises — 
such as commissions that agents have over- 
looked—and benefit payments Combined policy- 
holders didn’t realize they had coming. 


The accuracy of Combined’s business records 
is a matter of great pride with us. Just one more 
way that Combined helps agents to successful 
selling in the accident and health field. 


May we tell you about some of the other ways 
that General Agents are benefiting from their 
association with Combined ? 


Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 35 
5050 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Yes, Gentlemen: I’d like to know how 
Combined can help m-~ to success, 


Name 








Address 





City 





For Further Information Circle 83 on Card on Page 71 
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The Equitable Life of Joe H. Gerson 
in Atlanta, Georgia 


Pe... . a 


Joe H. Gerson gets advice from the Standard Town and Country 
Club pro. Joe used to be captain and a .432 centerfielder for the 
University of Georgia Bulldogs. Went direct from campus to the 
H. C. Johnson Agency. And stayed. 


Joe sells a million a year. And has done it for the last 
eight years. Here at the Johnson Agency, he is helping out 
some of the other men— Hayward Cox, Jr., John O'Neill, 
Jr., Eugene Brooks, and Gray Lindgren. 


Feverish worker. Joe was co- Outgoing president: Joe yields 
chairman of the Jewish Commu- _ to Sidney Feldman, new president 
nity Center membership drive; _ of the Progressive Club, Atlanta's 
co-chairman for a cancer drive. largest Jewish organization. 


f A Man’s Prestige somehow goes hand in hand with the 


PAS restige of sents. This is 
Wife Evelyn and the children—Randy and Arleen—join P _— gi ree ainad - eggs bios #9 way na 
Joe in “Monopoly” on the patio. Shelley, age 4, was napping is proud to be a life underwriter with Equitable. It is a 
when this photo was taken. full life. And a rewarding one! Living Insurance is 
more than a need...it’s a career! 


THE PVG ss ee soe enrray vere 


Home Office: 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. @:s60 


See Christopher Plummer, Anne Francis, Ann Harding, Special Guest Star Cedric Hardwicke in ‘‘Autocrat and Son’’ OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE, Sun., Mar. 20, NBC-TV 
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THE WESTERN COMPANIES 


THE WESTERN CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
THE WESTERN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Statements of Condition at December 31, 1959 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


The Western The Western 








Ray B. Duboc 
E. C. Gordon 
Cc. C. Otto 
W. Duboc 
. Griffis 
. Mead 


. Gench 
. Hurst 


. Allen 


OEM ME SMR <9 


P. S. Frick 
George J. Jc 
J. R. MacLen 


F. A. Hall 


LINES 


Workmen’ 





Vice Chairman of Board 


. Morris Auditor 


. Crown Ass't Secretary 
Gordon Fisher... Ass’t Secretary 


Automobile, Burglary, 


Fire and Allied Lines TRON wetrigrciiabhajeitnencceorepinas cineicearbeaiantil 
Inland Marine 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS antins teeeee 


Cash on demand deposit $ 1,903,148 $ 1,786,492 
*United States Government, state and 

municipal bonds é 28,984,178 16,478,240 
a | em FC 5,580,077 


Chairman of Board 





..-P resident 
Vice President 
Vice President 
Vice President 


Total cash and investments................ $34,493,182 $23,844,809 
Investment in Western Fire 
Insurance er 8,077,215 


. Morrison... Vice President ad 
Sa Real estate .......... sonsoteakanene. fo eee 568,626 


Secretary 


Wseueiaaa Premiums in course of collection st 
(not over 90 days due) ................-0e--0--e-e--- 11,824,868 1,719,050 
Accrued interest and other 


admitted assets .. ... 1,721,663 701,451 


Ass't Secretary 








Total admitted assets.............--.--.0«.«+--------$90,116,928 $26, 833, 936 


Ass't Secretary 
ynes Ass't Secretary 


nan..Ass't Secretary LIABILITIES 


Thomas M. Mayhew Reserve for unearned premiums. $18,433,752 $14,653,004 


Asst Bessutney Reserve for losses and loss 
Ass’t Treasurer adjustment expenses ..... eS . 16,971,721 2,524,515 


gua Taxes and all other liabilities... Nena ester 1,704,340 1,575,161 


WRITTEN 


Total liabilities, except capital $37,109,813 $18,7 7 52,680 


Glass rr" . 
‘ Capital $ 3,000,000 $ 1,000,000 





Accident and Sickness Surplus iss 16, 007, 115 7 7,081 256 
Hospitalization iS Proree hit 
Liability Surplus as regards policyholders. $19,007 Ms > $ 8,081 256 





$56,1 116, 928 $26, 833, 3,936 


s Compensation 


Securities carried in above statements 


: Multiple Peril deposited for purposes required by law....$ 1,230,320 $ 595,544 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds *Eligible bonds amortized; other bonds and stocks at December 
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31, 1959 market values as prescribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


Licensed in 39 States With Nation-Wide Claim Service 


Home Of fice mS Executive Of fice 
Western Building : 916 Walnut 
Fort Scott, Kansas : > Kansas City 6, Missouri 














Report on a “provident” year 


Nuvereen rirry-NINE was a “provident” year for 
our policyowners. Thousands of people benefited 
from the foresight which had provided for their 
necessities through the guaranteed payments of 
Provident Mutual insurance. Thousands of indi- 
viduals and families, through the counseling of their 
Provident Mutual agents, prepared prudent plans of 
future insurance’ protection and savings. 

These insured plans helped the Company to report 
another successful year in a decade of dynamic 
growth. Provident Mutual life insurance sold in 1959 
totaled $295,696,000, an increase of 15% over 1958, 
bringing the total amount of policyowner life insur- 
ance protection to an all-time high of $2,465,035,000. 
Accident and Sickness insurance in force at the end 
of 1959 reached $5,231,000, in terms of yearly pre- 
miums, as compared with $3,510,000 a year ago. 

This growth is a reflection of the continuing prog- 
ress that was made during the year in the develop- 


ment and introduction of new and improved types 
of insurance protection. But providing for the future 
requires growth in other areas as well—and the 
Company has met this additional requirement in 
vigorous fashion. For example, Provident Mutual in 
1959 continued to pursue its careful selection and 
training program for new agents and through this 
planning was able to add a substantial number of 
competent representatives. Progress such as this 
provides a solid basis for future development in 1960 
and the years to follow. 


For the Provident Mutual policyowner, these 
growth patterns will mean even broader, more com- 
prehensive coverages. For the Company—entering a 
new decade on a sound foundation built through 95 
years of experience and challenged by the prospect 
of the future—they will mean greater opportunity 
for ‘‘provident” service to our policyowners and the 


American public 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
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DRAW A PLAN FOR PROFITS 


Draw new profitable premiums from the $55 Billion con- 
struction industry—the nation’s largest single economic 


force. 


Draw up a list of local contractors who need Contract 
Bonds, Fidelity Bonds, Contractors’ Equipment Floater, 
Contractors’ Liability and Compensation Coverage, Scien- 
tific Instruments Insurance, Installation Floater, Bridge 


and Tunnel Insurance, Accounts Receivable Insurance, Val- 


uable Papers & Records Coverage, and Payroll Robbery. 


Draw on the extensive experience, comprehensive service 
and expanded underwriting facilities of CU/NB GROUP 


when you need assistance with unusual or special cases. 


Draw from your Advertising Department’s inventory of 


sales-tested promotional aids—sales folders, sample sales 
letters, etc. Ask especially for reprints of our current 
advertisement in construction publications. These selling = 


aids can help you draw a successful Plan For Profits. 




















COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY / 
pee os ss cata eee COMPANY COMMER NORTH 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION anor: / SUG 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. CKUUP 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. / 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


ATLANTA ¢ PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT *¢ CHICAGO * KANSAS CITY ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
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The “brain” that helps deliver 
brighter futures, coast to coast 


e For millions of Americans everywhere, life insurance 
through John Hancock helps lighten the concern we all 
have for tomorrow. 


The promptness and accuracy of John Hancock service, 
dramatized in the simple illustration above, help assure 
this peace of mind. For through these giant computers 
—symbols of a viewpoint as modern as the Space Age— 
we maintain millions of policy records, create and print 


How we paid benefits 
In 1959, John Hancock paid total benefits of $424,451,000, 
an average of $1,698,000 every working day. 


Payments flowed into every state and territory of the 
United States and into various Canadian provinces. 


$716, 993,000 paid to or set aside for policy owners or 
beneficiaries in 1959 — an increase of 6.5%. 


MUTUALS LIFE 


premium notices, and perform an ever-continuing flow 
of actuarial, dividend and other calculations. 


Sound life insurance is the combination of skilled people 
and modern-minded management working hard to serve 
those whose futures we help safeguard. Keeping this ever- 
lastingly in mind has, we believe, been a vital part of our 
progress for theyear 1959. This progress points eloquently 
toward sound family security in the promising Sixties. 


How we safeguard the future 


Assets: $5,841,896,000. (Obligations, $5,323, 407,000; 
general contingency reserve and special contingency 
reserves, $518,489, 000.) 

American industry and communities strengthened by 
John Hancock investments — an average of $2,363,000 
invested every working day. 

Over $24 billion of John Hancock insurance in force at 
the end of 1959 — an increase of 8.7%. 


Fi a 
INSURANCE 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL 
By MU: Cail 


Choosing a Profession—and a Professional 


- the coming months, thousands of young 
men, now finishing their senior year in col- 
lege, will make their choices of careers. Many 
will consider life insurance selling. Some will 
be inclined to apply for a contract because they 
believe that they can make some quick money by 
selling friends and relatives. These young men 
should be discouraged. Their counterparts in the 
past cost life insurance companies thousands of 
dollars and have written millions of dollars of 
uneconomical protection. Temporary “fast buck” 
salesmen do not present the higher concepts of 
life insurance as an instrument of protection 
and financial security to needing families. 

‘very man who enters the life insurance busi- 
ness should do so with the intent of making it 
his permanent profession. He should be one who 
is attracted not by the thought of ready income, 


The Road Back to Unity 


HOUGH this is a year in which many state 

legislatures are in session, as well as a year 
in which a federal Congress with the presidency 
at stake might be intent on laws to attract votes, 
insurance has not so far been confronted with 
any proposals startlingly new. 

This statement is made with due acknowledg- 
ment to demands for more extensive health cov- 
erage and old age medical care under the Social 
Security program, and to proposals for new pro- 
grams of taxation to burden those who elect to 
save through insurance. Some added states, too, 
are debating the value of compulsory automobile 
insurance, and others are considering, without 
conviction, additional means of substituting the 
state for private enterprise as an insurance 
vehicle. 

In a sense this lack of a demogogic drive for 
crippling legislation is fortunate for the fire and 
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but rather by a conviction that in designing life 
insurance programs he is performing a social 
service. 

Life insurance sellers make a most effective 
contribution to human welfare. By life insurance, 
many families have been enabled to enjoy a bet- 
ter way of life. Choosing life insurance as a 
profession and a means by which he may become 
a more useful citizen, a young college graduate 
can attain a degree of affluence and influence 
comparable to any other possible career. 


Personnel officers of companies and agencies 
can save their institution from waste of time, 
talent and money, if they are selective in their 
employment practices. Every applicant is not a 
salesman nor a potential credit to the business 
of life insurance @ 


casualty insurance business which seems beset 
by disagreements between companies on basic 
issues. The divergent opinions of executives have 
resulted in impairing the usefulness of some of 
the most important boards and bureaus serving 
the property insurance companies and indirectly 
their policyholders. 

These organizations that in the past have gov- 
erned competitive operation in the industry, 
while democratic to a point, always accepted the 
principle of majority rule. In recent years this 
has been done with more and more reservations. 
The success of the independents has resulted in 
a disposition to refuse to accept compromises for 
the common good. 

The individual members agree to equal repre- 
sentation, proportionate levies for financial sup- 
port, proper votation in office and complete ac- 

Continued on page 54 





Distribution and Return 
on Life Company Assets 


New study reveals medium sized companies have 
better earnings on most types of assets ... By 
Dr. James L. Athearn, University of Florida 


Medium sized stock life insur- 
ance companies seem to have a 
slight edge in average return on 
assets. But the return on assets for 
all mutual life companies runs 
higher than the return for all stock 
companies. 

These and many other conclu- 
sions come from a new type of 
analysis of life company assets and 
earnings. Dr. James L. Athearn of 
the University of Florida has made 


this special electronic study on THE 
SPECTATOR’S punched cards for 
1955. 

“In general,” he reports, “me- 
dium and large companies—assets 
between $10 million and $1 billion 
—had better investment earnings 
than either the giants or the small 
companies, with mutual companies 
having a slight edge in most size 
groups.” 


To make this analysis, Dr. 


Athearn had the machines calcu- 
late, on all 622 companies, the rate 
of return for each type of asset 
held. Then he examined the effect 
of the distribution of assets on 
the rate of return. He found that 
the companies with less than $1 
million in assets show a low return 
when cash forms a large percent- 
age of their total assets. 

“In each size group,” he says, 
“the company with the highest 





Driving Harms School 


Study shows marks of bright students drop 
when they are allowed to drive their own cars 


ARENTS who allow a high 
school student to have unre- 
stricted use of the family car or to 
have his own car can expect that 
student’s scholastic standing to 
drop. If the student was “before 
car” high scholastically, the drop 
will be sharp and pronounced. 
That’s a conclusion from a pre- 
liminary study of more than a 
thousand high school students by 
school authorities and Allstate In- 
surance at a high school in Skokie, 
Til. 


(36 


When a high school student be- 
gins to drive, his study time is re- 
duced and school grades drop. And 
brains don’t make the difference. 
The brighter the student, the lower 
his academic standing zooms when 
he gets a car. 

The grades of all students suffer 
to some extent when they are al- 
lowed to drive, the survey showed, 
but the ones hardest hit were those 
who previously had been in the top 
quarter of their classes. When 
bright students become car owners, 


Grades 


87 per cent of them drop sharply 
in scholastic standing. The same 
thing happens when they are al- 
lowed extensive use of the family 
car. 

The comprehensive report has 
been published in booklet form, 
titled “The High School Student 
and the Automobile.” The survey 
questioned 1,455 junior and senior 
students at Niles Township High 
School, inquiring into their driv- 
ing habits and examining scholastic 
records. A countrywide survey of 
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rate of return held a smaller per- 
centage of assets in the form of 
bonds than the company with the 
lowest rate of return. In most 
classes, high return companies had 
more invested in stocks than low 
return companies. This was par- 
ticularly true in the smaller size 
categories.” 

Dr. Athearn’s study indicates a 
new approach to evaluation of asset 
return for all sizes and types of 
companies. The editors of THE 
SPECTATOR, with Dr. Athearn’s 


help, are considering making simi- 
lar analyses of assets for all life 
insurance companies for more re- 
cent years. If you and your com- 
pany would be interested in seeing 


TRENDS IN 


INSURANCE 


more of Dr. Athearn’s figures or in 
seeing similar studies for other 
years, write to the Publisher, THE 
SPECTATOR, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. When a study 
for another year is available, it will 
be summarized in THE SPECTATOR 
magazine and data on companies 
within the various groups will be 
available on order. 

Below we present the summary 
of Dr. Athearn’s analysis of the 
1955 return on life company assets. 


A oe analysis of 
part of the 1955 statistical 
data concerning 622 life insurance 
companies reported in The Specta- 


tor Insurance Yearbook for 1956 
has revealed interesting character- 
istics of the life insurance indus- 
try. While these 622 companies are 
probably only about two-thirds of 
the total number of companies op- 
erating during 1955, they account 
for practically all the business done 
during the year and practically all 
of the assets reported held by life 
insurance companies. Thus, they 
may be regarded as representing 
the whole industry for practical 
purposes; the companies not in- 
cluded in this sample are so small 
that they may have very little in 
common with most of the com- 
panies in our sample. 

Continued on page 56 





high school driving by Allstate 
will be completed in April. The 
larger study covers 35 high schools 
throughout the United States, and 
more than 25,000 students are tak- 
ing part. 

The booklet covering conditions 
in Skokie reports a wide degree of 
parental indulgence. While many 
parents allowed their youngsters to 
use the car only one or two nights 
a week, some granted permission 
for the students to use the car for 
social purposes five, six, even seven 
nights a week. 

Naturally, students using the car 
several nights a week had less time 
for study and their school marks 
suffered. Of those allowed to use a 
car for social outings seven nights 
a week, 61 per cent were in the 
bottom quarter of their classes, the 
booklet shows. 
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At the suggestion of Dr. Keith 
Kavanaugh, principal of Niles 
Township High School, the re- 
searchers also investigated the in- 
fluence of part time jobs in rela- 
tion to student driving and student 
grades. It was found that when 
they began to drive, many students 
found it necessary to secure part 
time jobs in order to support their 
driving activities. Thus, the loss 
of study time due to driving was 
augmented by additional loss of 
study time because of jobs. 

However, when part time work 
was concentrated on weekends, it 
had little effect on grades. Appar- 
ently, the number of hours worked 
were less important than whether 
or not they interrupted the con- 
tinuity of the student’s study sched- 
ule. The booklet quotes Dr. Kava- 
naugh, “If a student must work, I 


would prefer that he work a full 
day Saturday rather than an hour 
or so every school day.” 

At Niles, more than 72 per cent 
of the student body had learned to 
drive, but only 19 per cent had 
learned in the high school driver 
education classes. Those trained at 
the school classes had fewer than 
half the accidents and fewer than 
one-third the number of traffic vi- 
olation tickets when compared to 
students who had been taught to 
drive by parents or friends. 

The study reports that while 
many girls were numbered among 
the student drivers, few drove ex- 
tensively enough to make any dif- 
ference in the survey results. 
Hence the conclusions drawn apply 
mainly to high school boys. @ 


—Elinor Kinley 
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Twenty Years of 


Gross rate of interest earned has sagged and recovered 
in the last two decades .. . By T. J. V. Cullen, Editor 


O philosophize on interest rates 

at the present time might be 
construed as an approach to politi- 
cal controversy. Informed opinion 
on the one hand insists that if 
rates are not raised, foreign inves- 
tors may avoid new American in- 
vestments and sell old holdings to 
the detriment of our gold supply. 
According to other informed 
sources, if interest rates are al- 
lowed to skyrocket a breakdown in 
our domestic economy is_ inevi- 


table. These advisers hold that 
small businessmen, farmers and 
house buyers can’t afford the 
added cost of rising interest 
charges. 

With these contradictory view- 
points in mind, THE SPECTATOR 
presents, without prejudice, a table 
which it has prepared annually for 
more than 50 years. We would note 
that policyholders and prospects 
for new insurance are benefited by 
these profits derived from the in- 


Interest 


vestments made by their 
panies. 

In a broad sense, civilized man 
in peace and under normal condi- 
tions values capital according to 
the income it produces. Capital is 
either in cash, in investments or in 
chattels. Value is not an absolute 
quality. It is a variable relation- 
ship which classes of capital bear 
to each other and to the varying 
wants of many men. 

To a real degree, earnings en- 


com- 





French Insurance Premiums 


Now 3% of National Income 


The following roundup on insur- 
ance in France is excerpted from 
the February issue of “France 
Actuelle,” which describes itself as 
“a fortnightly report for Ameri- 
cans on Modern France and the 
French Community, published by 
the Comité France Actuelle, a 
private association of French 
businessmen.” 


N the past year, the 567 French 

and foreign insurance compa- 
nies licensed by the Ministry of 
Finance to operate in France 
earned some 650 billion francs 
($1,321 million) in premiums. 
This amounts to more than 3 per 
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cent of the total national revenue. 

The industry now directly em- 
ploys 35,000 in headquarters offices, 
plus 15,000 agents under contract. 
If the 50,000 sub-agents and as- 
sistants, and the 13,000 office 
workers for brokers and agents 
are added, insurance provides jobs 
for over one hundred thousand in 
France. 

Of all these insurance employees, 
85 per cent are concentrated in 
Paris. Nine out of ten of all the 
companies operating in France have 
their headquarters in the nation’s 
capital. 

Of greater importance to the 
national economy than the incomes 


of those who work in the insurance 
field is the fact that 10 per cent 
of all the nation’s annual “savings” 
come from premium payments, and 
that 140 billion francs are invested 
each year by the industry. 

Here a special factor operates: 
about 40 per cent of the insurance 
companies are national corpora- 
tions, hence the investment of the 
capital of these enterprises is a 
major lever in supporting govern- 
ment bonds and state economic 
planning and policy. 

At least half the investments of 
private and public insurance com- 
panies, therefore, go into bonds 
issued or guaranteed by the state. 
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able an equalization of the values 
between different types of capital. 
For instance, cash without earning 
capacity in itself demands interest 
increments at rates designed to 
bring ownership of investments or 
chattels to comparable values. One 
thousand dollars in gold should, as 
an example, purchase a 4 per cent 
government bond or enough per- 
ishables such as onions to produce 
a profit of say 20 per cent. 


Tables Pages 52-53 


Life insurance, which compares 
with the soundest of possessions, 
is purchased in the billions of dol- 
lars annually with assumed guaran- 
teed interest rates of 21% per cent. 
With bonuses derived from sound 
investment practices, the income 
reaches higher amounts. The low 
tabular rate at which millions of 
Americans purchase policies is an 
evidence of the high value which 
is accorded these policies by our 
citizens. 

This SPECTATOR table (pages 52 

Continued on page 52 





The remainder is invested directly 
in industry, in shares in business 
enterprises, or in real estate. 

According to the latest official 
figures available, only 22 per cent 
of French family heads carry life 
insurance (compared to 92 per 
cent in the United States); 85 per 
cent have fire insurance (which 
often is obligatory under leases) ; 
14 per cent have insurance cover- 
ing other than automobile acci- 
dents; and an even lower per- 
centage are insured against theft. 
Auto insurance is compulsory, so 
the coverage here is one hundred 
per cent. 


Low Percentage 


Reasons for the relatively low 
percentage of those carrying insur- 
ance in France: 

Two world wars in two decades 
set up uncertainty and insecurity 
as the generally expected and ac- 
cepted. 

A traditional suspicion of insur- 
ance. (This led just after the 

Continued on page 63 
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NEWS TRENDS 


State Supervision: Battle 
Won-—But War Goes On 


By Paul A. Hammel, President 
Nat'l Ass'n of Insurance Commissioners 


Mr. Hammel, Insurance Com- 
missioner for Nevada and current 
president of the NAIC, spoke late 
last month before the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from his talk sum 
up the present discussions about 
state vs. federal regulation of 
insurance, —the editors 


ROM the very beginning, state 
Lassa was challenged by 
advocates of Federal regulation. 
In 1944 a National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners’ subcom- 
mittee on Federal legislation 
studied eight separate bills and 
resolutions introduced in Congress 
between 1866 and 1933 calling for 
Federal regulation of the insurance 
business. 

But every time state insurance 
supervision faced a crucial period, 
as in the Armstrong Investigation 
in New York State and in the days 
following the declaration by the 
United States Supreme Court that 
insurance was interstate commerce, 
it has demonstrated its resiliency 
and adaptability and has emerged 
stronger than before. 

It is my firm belief that this will 
be the result of the investigation 
being conducted by the Senate 
Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee. While we should not be 
unduly concerned and, in fact, 
should be encouraged because our 
predecessors have faced such 
emergencies before and emerged 
victorious, it is, nevertheless, im- 
portant that we do not under- 
estimate the forces with which we 
must now contend. 

As a human institution, state 
supervision is not perfect. It has 
been subjected during more than a 
century to almost every type of 
inquiry and scrutiny possible under 


our democratic system and it has 
survived because, even with all its 
imperfections, it has never been 
demonstrated that its abolishment 
in favor of a Federal system would 
serve the public welfare. 

The year 1959 will go down in 
history of state regulation of in- 
surance as a landmark year. The 
states gave an accounting of their 
stewardship to the Senate Anti- 
Trust Judiciary Subcommittee and 
were not found wanting. The 
scrutiny of the Subcommittee was 
searching; its investigation 
thorough. We were fortunate that 
its members and their staffs were 
able and dispassionate men. Out of 
the hearings recently conducted 
there arose no hue and cry for 
Federal regulation. 

To the contrary, all segments of 
the insurance industry (despite 
some rather warm differences 
among themselves) and, with rare 
exceptions, all public witnesses 
strongly favored state regulation. 
Even more important, the Senators 
themselves, although their final 
report is not yet complete, have 
gone on record for continuing to 
entrust this important field of 
government to the states. 

Thus it appears that we have 
won an important battle. Of that 
victory, all of us—regulators and 
regulated—can well be proud. But 
this proper pride must not blind 
us to our responsibilities. The 
battle may be won, but the war is 
far from over. Those who make 
Federal control of every aspect 
of our lives their god will not 
repent or clamor for mass baptism 
in our faith. They have not been 
converted. We must expect that 
they will be ever vigilant to pounce 
upon any advantage that any weak- 
ness in state regulation may 
present, real or fancied. @ 
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“We” and 


“You ina 


The trend continues toward simpler wording 
for policies to streamline—and to cut costs 


GE cannot wither nor custom 
stale their infinite . . . mo- 
notony, some wag has said of in- 
surance policies. And many a 
policyholder who has tried consci- 
entiously to read his contract 
might agree. But now Farmers 
New World Life, Mercer Isiand, 
Wash., has recast all its policy 
forms into a new “readable” book- 
let. 

The result is refreshing. A lot 
of technical terms remain, of 
course. No matter how simple, the 
policies have to be legally precise. 
Nevertheless, many archaic phrases 
have been dropped. For example, 
the “party of the first part” and 
“the party of the second part.” 
When referring to itself, Farmers 


New World Life just says “we.” 
The policyholder is called “you” 
throughout. 

Chief purpose of the streamlin- 
ing was to make the policies more 
understandable to those insured. 
Ronald Ecke, president of the com- 
pany, stated, “In one policy alone 
we cut down the number of words 
from 2900 to 1500 while at the 
same time actually extending the 
coverage.” 

Farmers New World Life is not 
the first to experiment with book- 
let policies and simpler words. As 
far back as 1956 California Life 
announced a “plain language”’ acci- 
dent and sickness insurance form, 
and in 1957 brought out a booklet 
for hospitalization insurance. Mu- 


Life Policy 


tual Benefit Life, Newark, intro- 
duced a life contract in booklet 
form during 1957. And Insurance 
Company of North America 
adopted a simplified booklet for its 
family auto policy in 1956. Also 
in 1956 the Kemper Group issued a 
personal liability policy in “read- 
able” booklet form. 

As the trend continues, the con- 
trast between new and old phrase- 
ology grows sharper. All companies 
make some provision for reinstate- 
ment of the contract. The usual 
statement reads: 

“Reinstatement. If this policy 
lapses and a cash surrender value 
has not been paid, the company 
will reinstate it at any time within 
three years from the date of lapse, 





Steps to More Office 


Efficiency 


Cut down on tensions and get more done with less effort... By Ernest W. Fair 


ITH greater efficiency always 

\ \ comes relaxation of tensions. 
Any step we can take toward in- 
creasing the efficiency of our per- 
formance on day-to-day manage- 
ment tasks will deter the disasters 
caused by too much pressure. 
Here are some of the steps being 
taken by many insurance execu- 
tives today. 

Plan more stopping places. 
That’s a big must. No machine, 
human or mechanical, can con- 
tinue at top running pace hour 
after hour. There must be definite 
stopping places for ease of ten- 
sions built up during an intensive 
work period. Many executives are 
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also finding such stopping places 
a definite aid in arriving at clearer 
decisions and more assured solu- 
tions to their problems. 
Whenever or wherever one is 
tempted to “keep at it and get this 
job done,” there indeed is a time 
for such a stopping place. This 
can be in the form of turning to 


something easier to do or just do- 
ing nothing at all for a few mo- 
ments. 

The “cost” involved in taking 
our frequent short pauses will 
never be as great as it may seem. 
Any lost productive effort is 
quickly made up in greater attain- 
ment of results during the definite 
“go” periods. Add to this the posi- 
tive assets which are derived from 
approaching any problem without 
strain or physical tiredness and 
“stopping places” always prove 
well worthwhile. 

Cut down searching time. This 
is a great efficiency waster in any 
executive’s day. Greater use of 
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subject to any indebtedness to the 
company on this policy at the date 
of lapse, upon receipt of evidence 
of insurability, including good 
health, of the insured satisfactory 
to the company and payment of all 
arrears of premiums with interest 
at the rate of five per cent per an- 
num on such premiums and on any 
such indebtedness.” 
The Farmers policy puts the re- 
instatement provision this way: 
“Reinstatement—You may rein- 
state this policy within five years 
of a lapse in premium payments. 
The requirements are: (1) evi- 
dence of insurability satisfactory 
to us and (2) payment of past due 
premiums and any loan, together 
with 5 per cent interest on both, 
compounded annually. This privi- 
lege does not apply if the policy 
has been surrendered for cash.” 
Farmers New World Life re- 
ports that the booklet policy is the 
result of over three years of effort. 
In addition to making reading 
easier, the new form reduces typ- 
ing to a minimum. Only one face 
sheet is needed for all policies. @ 
—Elinor Kinley 





better facilities and assignment of 
gathering of details to subordi- 
nates will not only add more hours 
to an executive’s day but increase 
his efficiency during those hours. 

Searching for information or 
data we may need is particularly 
detrimental because it forces 
greater pressure on the remaining 
time available to accomplish the 
whole task. 

Alternate the hard and easy 
tasks. No difficult task exists that 
doesn’t require pressure in its per- 
formance, regardless of one’s ca- 
pability or efficiency. Damages, 
and lost efficiency, come about 
when one attempts to perform the 
tough jobs one after another. Al- 
ternating hard and easy tasks 
keeps mental and physical strains 
below the boiling point. Stacking 
up difficult tasks builds up pres- 
sure which results in the inevita- 
ble explosion. 

Tackling only hard tasks is bad 
procedure. Though one may have 
top efficiency in handling the first 
one or two such projects, that ef- 

Continued on page 60 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Company News 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY 
has recommended to stockholders 
a two-for-one stock split and a 25 
per cent stock dividend. A quarter- 
ly dividend of 30 cents per share 
on the new stock will be paid 
following approval. The _ stock 
dividend will increase the com- 
pany’s capital from $14 million to 
$17.5 million. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE plans 
a two-for-one stock split, providing 
for two $1 par value shares for 
each $2 par value share now out- 
standing. Company has also pro- 
posed a 25 per cent stock dividend 
by a transfer of $350,463 from 
surplus, increasing the capital 
stock total to $1,752,263. Proposals 
are subject to stockholder approval. 


GLENS FALLS INSURANCE has 
increased to over 60 per cent its 
ownership of the outstanding 
shares of the National Life As- 
surance of Canada. 

JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE pro- 
poses a two-for-one stock split and 
plans to amend the company 
charter, authorizing reduction in 
the par value of capital stock from 
$10 to $5 per share for 5,000,000 
new shares. 


QUAKER City LIFE has increased 
to more than $2.18 million its 
paid up capital by issuing 20,838 
shares of common stock with a par 
value of $5 per share. 


PRODUCERS INSURANCE GROUP of 
Mesa, Ariz., has added as affiliates 
the Great Southwest Life and 
National Reserve Life, both of 
Phoenix. Two former affiliated 
companies, Great Southwest Fire 
and Great Southwest Land and 
Cattle Company, are not included 
in the new affiliation. Producers 
Group will move its home office 
to Phoenix. 


COMBINED INSURANCE has been 
authorized to do business in three 
additional provinces of Canada and 
in Victoria, Australia. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE of 
Los Angeles has been licensed in 
Rhode Island, and now operates 
in 44 states and the District of 
Columbia. 


NORTH AMERICAN EQUITABLE 
LIFE will move its headquarters 
from Cincinnati to Columbus, Ohio. 
Company recently purchased the 
Independent Life of Baltimore for 
$3,218,000. Following a merger of 
operations, a branch sales office 
will be maintained in Baltimore. 


THE INDEPENDENT STATISTICAL 
SERVICE, a department of the 
National Association of Indepen- 
dent Insurers, has extended its 
service countrywide. Some 350 
companies are expected to file 
statistics through the group. 

CAROLINA CASUALTY, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been licensed to op- 
erate in Hawaii, and is now admit- 
ted to 49 states, the District of 
Columbia and Puerto Rico. 


SEABOARD LIFE, Miami, Fla., has 
been admitted to Connecticut, and 
has applications filed in 21 addi- 
tional states and the District of 
Columbia. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE, Oakland, has 
been licensed in Minnesota and 
Louisiana and has an operating 
area of 16 states. 

UNIVERSITY NATIONAL LIFE, Nor- 
man, Okla., has been admitted to 
Arkansas and Florida and is now 
licensed in six states. Applications 
are pending in Missouri and New 
Mexico. 

AMERICAN BANKERS LIFE of 
Florida has been admitted to Con- 
necticut and Wisconsin. 

ALL AMERICAN LIFE & CASUALTY 
is newly licensed in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Maine. It operates 
now in 37 states and District of 
Columbia. 

NoRTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE, Toronto, has been admitted 
to the District of Columbia, Indi- 
ana, Connecticut, and Maryland. 
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Are Pension Funds Coming Back? 


HERE have been a number of 

recent developments that may 
well foreshadow some revival of 
interest in insurance as a pension 
funding medium. Interest on bonds, 
the principal element in the port- 
folios of insurance companies, is at 
the highest level in more than a 
generation. 

Also insurance companies have 
obtained substantial relief from the 


Federal income tax load that has 
hampered them in their competition 
with pension trusts. In certain 
states there has also been relief 
from the premium tax as applied 
to pension plan contributions. And 
the passage of “variable annuity” 
legislation in New Jersey and 
changes in investment restrictions 
in Connecticut permit some in- 
surers to offer a measure of equity 
funding for pension purposes. 


High Point in ‘30's 
Historically, the life insurance 
companies had their high point in 
pensions during the 1930’s. Until 
about 1924, when pension funding 
facilities were first offered by the 


life insurance companies, the rela- 
tively few funded pension plans in 
the United States were financed 
through pension trust funds. 

The economic depression that 
started with the stock market crash 
in 1929 saw the real beginning of 
the modern industrial pension 
movement. It brought into focus 
the need for formal pension plans 
as a measure of business efficiency 
—to facilitate clearing the payroll 
of superannuated personnel. This 
in turn stimulated a widespread 
realization that the cost of pension- 
ing these people should have been 
borne by the generations who en- 
joyed their services—their pen- 
sions should have been funded dur- 
ing their active working careers. 





How Would You Protect 
These Leased Machines? 


This complex manufacturing prob- 
lem has several solutions, says the 
author of THE SPECTATOK’S column, 
Coverages and Forms. 

Can you work out one or more 
of the solutions? Mail them to: 
Coverages and Forms, THE SPEC- 
TATOR, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. The best answer 
will be printed in a future issue 
of the magazine. 


ANY problems confront an 
agent attempting to arrange 
an insurance program for a manu- 
facturing concern—Compensation, 
Material Damage, Business Inter- 
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ruption, and Inland Marine Insur- 
ance. 


Competing Agent 


One agent learned that a compet- 
ing agent was making a survey of 
his client’s coverage and exposures. 
A little research revealed that the 
competitor was a very able insur- 
ance analyst with a background of 
successful solicitation in the par- 
ticular field in which this agent’s 
assured was engaged. 

Two more considerations created 
consternation in the agent’s mind. 
The renewal was arising at a time 
when: 

(1) Premiums were doubling be- 


cause the assured expanded during 
the year and purchased a new fac- 
tory. 

(2) A Group Life, Disability and 
Hospitalization policy was being 
negotiated. Subject to the medical 
examinations of one person, ar- 
rangements for the sale of business 
life on four executives had prac- 
tically been completed. 

In an attempt to retain his 
existing insurance program and to 
assist in the sale of the group and 
business life, our agent secured an 
insurance survey instructor from 
one of the universities. The in- 
structor first determined the ex- 
posures that should be given im- 
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Because of the general economic 
and investment conditions prevail- 
ing in the early 1930’s, it was nat- 
ural for many employers to turn 
to the life insurance companies in 
their search for a means of fund- 
ing pension obligations. Therefore, 
most of the new pension plans es- 
tablished in the 1930’s were funded 
on an insured basis, and some of 
the pre-1930 trusteed plans were 
wholly or partially converted to in- 
surance. 

There were other reasons why 
the principal trend in funded pen- 
sion plans during the late 1920’s 
and the 1930’s was toward insured 
plans. The tax treatment of insured 
pensions was better understood, and 

Continued on page 66 





mediate consideration. Then he 
developed a program to provide the 
broadest protection commensurate 
with premium costs. 

The first four exposures and 
coverages suggested for treatment 
were: 

1. Compensation Insurance. The 
risk was classified as a machine 
shop N.O.C. Code No. 3632. The 
analyst visited the laboratory and 
test department of the client. 
There he noticed that more than 
70 per cent of the work performed 
required tolerances of under one 
ten-thousandth of an inch. He also 
learned that most of the plant out- 
put was purchased by aircraft or 
electronic firms. This type of work 
made the assured eligible for clas- 
sification under Precision Machined 
Parts Mfg. Code No. 3629, carry- 
ing a rate reduction of approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. 

2. The Material Damage insur- 
ance problems were complicated by 
two conditions. First the assured’s 
largest customer had furnished 
certain machines, gauges, and test- 

Continued on page 58 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Employer Payments Up 280% 
For Employee Pensions 


PER CENT INCREASE, 1949 TO 1959 
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Provision for the security of their employees 
cost employers in private industry an esti- 
mated $15.4 billion in 1959. These payments 
accounted for 6.8% of total employee com- 
pensation during the yeor. Although all 
types of payments shored in the $1.6-billion 
gain recorded in 1959, the greatest increase 
occurred in unemployment insurance pay- 
ments. Higher tax rates for this insurance 
went into effect in many states in order to 
replenish depleted reserve funds. Exactly 
one half of total ‘‘security’’ payments in 
1959 went into private pension and welfare 
funds, and more than one fourth into old-age 
survivors, and disability insurance. 


PENSION & WELFARE 


Private industry in the United States paid an estimated $15.4 billion in 
1959 for pension, welfare, and unemployment benefits, National Industrial 
Conference Board shows in a “Road Maps of Industry” chart. 

These payments increased by $1.6 billion between 1958 and 1959. They 
accounted for 6.8 per cent of total employee compensation last year. 

Exactly one half of total 1959 employee security payments went into 
private pension and welfare funds, and more than one fourth into old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. The balance went to unemployment 
insurance and compensation for injuries. 

Total payments for employee security climbed 208.2 per cent in the ten- 
year period from 1949 to 1959, the NICB chart shows. The steepest in- 
crease was in the outlay for private pension and welfare funds, which last 
year stood 280.4 per cent above the earlier period. @ 
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IBM RAMAC 305 SCORED THE WINTER OLYMPICS © 


Squaw Valley, California: At the Winter Olympics in February, this IBM 
Data Processing System gave results of each event almost before the 
last contestant could catch his breath. Minutes after an event was com- 
pleted, results were flashed to the judges and information centers. 


More than 3 million visitors. 


The key to the speed and versatility of this system is RAMAC’s exclu- 
saw the IBM RAMAC 305 in ac- sive random access capability. This capability makes it possible to 
toi et Dlessies nid Mibieeala: process information in the order received while, at the same time, up- 
dating all related records on file. 


Throughout the world RAMAC is helping to solve the problems of 
business with speed and economy. Whether purchased or leased, 
RAMAC can be profitable to your business, too. 
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VIII Olympic Winter Games 
Commemorative Medal 


As each competitor finished his event, word was flashed directly to RAMAC. Here, where list of standings as affected by the latest contestant’s results. After the event wos 
almost a million words of Olympic data (in both English and French) were stored on completed, RAMAC punched out a paper tape for wire services communication. Final 
the disk file, RAMAC consulted the rules, computed the scores and printed out a new results were printed on duplicating masters for prompt press release preporation. 


balanced data processing IBM 
y N 
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INTEREST 
NOW 


ON PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE 


On money collected for advance premiums 
and the Premium Deposit Fund, National Life’s 
discount will be computed at the rate of 4% 
interest, compounded annually, for the period 
ending on the tenth policy anniversary which 
occurs after receipt of the money, and at the 
rate of 3.5% interest, compounded annually, 
thereafter. So far as the Premium Deposit 
Fund is concerned, this means: 


a. if the money is received on a policy anniver- 
sary, the 4% rate applies for ten years from 
receipt of the money; 


b. if the money is received between policy anni- 
versaries, the 4% rate applies for the period 
ending ten years from the policy anniversary 
preceding receipt of the money. 

Money already in the Premium Deposit Fund 
will continue to accumulate at the originally 
guaranteed rate. 

When additional benefits are added to a policy 
on which premiums are already paid in ad- 
vance, the amount collected for those benefits 
will be calculated at the rate guaranteed in the 
Premium Deposit Fund on the basic premiums. 


» National Life of VERMONT 


Con 
: Ce ompany 


Mon Va eliex 


FOUNDED IN 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY + OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Statement of Assets and Liabilities 
December 31, 1959 and 1958 


ASSETS 
1959 


1958 





Cash in Banks and on Hand 
Bonds: 
United States Government 
Canadian Government 
State, County and Municipal 


$ 5,207,982.97 


21,344,643.12 
1,249,712.19 
41,459,899.22 


$ 4,599,189.82 


22,244,595.25 
1,126,480.80 
35,712,324.20 





Total Bonds 
Stocks 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 
days) 
Securities Deposited Under Reinsurance 
Treaties 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets. . 


64,054,254.53 
14,988,985.94 


1,025,023.67 


1,551,304.52 
730,261.36 


59,083,400.25 
13,193,238.50 


1,776,592.59 


1,551,962.91 
759,341.73 





Total Admitted Assets 


$87, 557,812.99 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$34,343,900.01 
22,475,513.38 
4,288,666.30 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expense 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 

Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 


Liabilities 2,744,314.72 


$80,963,725.80 


$32,211,052.18 
20,490,335.07 
4,276,485.43 


2,586,946.24 





Total Liabilities 
Voluntary Special Reserves 
Capital 
Surplus 


63,852,394.41 
663,555.07 
3,000,000.00 
20,041,863.51 


59,564,818.92 
577,468.66 
3,000,000.00 
17,821,438.22 





Surplus to Policyholders ............ 23,705,418.58 


21,398,906.88 





$87,557,812.99 


$80,963,725.80 


Securities deposited as required by law are included above as follows: December 31, 1959, $4,155,769.65; 
December 31, 1958, $4,161,935.98. Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices pre- 


scribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


On the basis of actual market quota- 


tions for all bonds and stocks, surplus to policyholders would be: December 31, 1959, $20,242,084.86; 


December 31, 1958, $19,748,928.72. 


REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
21 West 10th St. 


NEW YORK 
107 William St. 


CHICAGO 
175 W. Jackson 


SAN FRANCISCO 
100 Bush St. 





INVESTMENTS 


Growth and Change Mix 
Up the 60's Blessings 


Expansion trend inevitable for investors 
as the decade advances... By Ervin L. Hall, 
Partner, Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


HERE have been many enthu- 
{ poomen predictions for the dec- 
ade that is ahead of us. Adjectives 
have been used in abundance to de- 
scribe the hoped-for expansive era. 
These predictions are intelligent 
guesses based on available data 
and on the way things look to us 
today under prosperous skies. 
Whether the decade of the sixties 
will live up to its advance billing 
only time can give the answer. 
There are two probabilities, 
however, on which little specula- 
tion is necessary. This decade of 
the sixties will be one of growth 
and change. These two factors are 
so fundamental that, barring a na- 
tional catastrophe defined as a se- 
vere depression or war, there is 
little room for argument. It re- 
mains to be seen just how we as a 
nation handle our growing popula- 
tion and the changes that are al- 
ready swirling about us. Time 
again will give the answer. 


Affect Investors 


For the investor these two phe- 
nomena have far-reaching impacts. 
They sweep through all parts of 
the economy. Growth and change 
go hand in hand for growth in 
population brings with it an in- 
creasing demand. Such demand 
means more products, more ser- 
vices and greater business activity. 

Even though the impact of 
growth is widespread, it does not 
affect all industry to the same ex- 
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tent. During the next five years, 
for example, the number of young 
people in our population will show 
a steady increase. At the same 
time more people will be moving 
into the advanced age group. 
These trends in themselves limit 
the demand for some products and 
increase it for others. 


Who Buys 


A good example of the effect of 
these trends is supplied in a study 
by the U. S. Savings and Loan 
League entitled “Who Buys 
Homes.” This study indicates that 
the bulk of home buying—around 
89 per cent—is done by those indi- 
viduals in the age bracket of 25 to 
55. This is the very group that is 
unlikely to expand as rapidly, rel- 
ative to other groups, in the next 
five years. 

If we apply this growth trend 
to the building industry we can 
assume that those firms depending 
heavily on household formations, 
that is residential homes, are apt 
to have a slower growth during the 
next five years than in the recent 
past. 

Alert companies, recognizing 
these recurrent trends in the build- 
ing industry, have followed a pol- 
icy of diversification. Touching all 
segments of the building field— 
commercial, industrial and residen- 
tial— such companies will grow 
more steadily than those that sup- 
ply a limited line. 


Johns-Manville is a good ex- 


ample. This company now derives 
about 50 per cent of its sales from 
residential demand. A sizable part 
of this 50 per cent, however, is for 
materials used in repair and re- 
modeling work. Such work goes on 
even when building itself may be 
slow. The balance of the sales of 
Johns-Manville is to industry, in- 
cluding asbestos felts, friction ma- 
terial, temperature and electrical 
insulations. 


Switch to Glass Fiber 


The company also has an impor- 
tant position in glass fiber through 
the purchase last year of L. O. F. 
Glass Fibers. The demand for 
fiber glass is increasing rapidly. In 
fact, the demand at Johns-Manville 
is pressing supply. The glass fiber 
division should be a profitable and 
growing one. In addition, the di- 
vision adds another link to the 
chain of diversification. 

Even more important than the 
population growth prospects of the 
sixties are the rapid changes that 
will be forced on industry through 
scientific discoveries, new methods 
of operation and the pressure of 
new or improved products on con- 
ventional items. Steel, for in- 
stance, is up against competition 
from plastics and aluminum. Piggy 
back transportation is beginning 
to give competition to long dis- 
tance trucking. Natural gas is 
opening new markets in heating 
and air conditioning at the ex- 
pense of oil. 

These adjustments were going 
on during the fifties, but the pres- 
sure of events will accelerate the 
trend in our present decade. In- 
vestors will find some satisfactory 
investment vehicles in companies 
where important changes have al- 
ready taken place. Examples are 
many, but here are a few. 

Continental Can was for years 
just a manufacturer of tin cans. 
Under the leadership of General 
Lucius D. Clay, the company has 
diversified its activities to such an 
extent that it should now be classi- 
fied as a packaging company. This 
description—packaging—is impor- 
tant for packaging is a vital force 
in arousing “buyer acceptance.” 
An example is the growth in the 
distribution of food products. This 

Continued on page 50 
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“Bascomb won’t be able to make it. He’s still at the office 
waiting for a payroll audit” 


Bascomb’s missing more than a party. 
When overdue payroll audits keep him 
in the dark on collections and commis- 
sions, he doesn’t even feel like a party. 
With Bituminous, on the other hand, 
Bascomb could get the prompt service 
that results from agency-minded (and 
agency-experienced) management. At Bi- 
tuminous, service is more than a slogan. 
It is a way of life, a way of life that ex- 
tends to underwriting, loss adjustment 
and safety engineering as well as to pay- 
roll audit service. We can’t promise to 
make the insurance business into a party, 
but we can make you a party to more 


Bituminous - 


profitable premium writings. Write for 
“The Bituminous Story,” or ask your 
nearest Bituminous branch manager for 
your free copy. 
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has been due in large measure to 
the attention given to presenting 
the products in attractive form. 
The package speaks for the prod- 
uct at the point of sale. 
Continental Can is today a man- 
ufacturer of many types of pack- 


aging products. Products made 
from glass, plastic, paper, fiber, 
aluminum and steel. This expan- 
sion of the product line has 
strengthened the earning power 
and added stability to the opera- 
tions of Continental Can. Many of 
its packages will be in demand 
even when the economy is not mov- 
ing in high gear. People will eat, 
drink and drive cars in the worst 
as well as the best of times. 
Another but smaller company 
that has moved from the prosaic to 
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dynamic is General Railway Signal. 
Originally a producer of signalling 
devices for railroads, the company 
has upgraded its product to fit the 
modern need for speed and safety. 
For the railroad freight yards, it 
has perfected the electronic control 
of freight car distribution. On the 
right of way, it offers electronic 
signal, switching and control panels 
that save the railroads millions a 
year in operating expenses. As a 
matter of fact, many of the devices 
are so efficient that they pay for 
themselves in four or five years. 
The railroads need these modern 
controls as much as they needed 
Diesels twenty years ago. 


Aircraft, Auto Devices 


New developments outside the 
railroad field are contributing to 
the growth of General Railway Sig- 
nal. A new electronic safety unit 
for aircraft landing fields is being 
tested. Devices that record, control 
and report auto traffic flow are 
available for major city traffic 
problems. Commuter traffic confu- 
sion may be solved through re- 
search now being done on electronic 
operations. General Railway has 
come a long way from the days of 
signal and switch manufacturing. 
The company has kept abreast of 
the times and applied modern 
methods to the need for dependable 
controls in our dynamic age. 


Search Often Profitable 


These three companies are men- 
tioned as examples of the adjust- 
ments constantly being made by 
aggressive corporations to keep up 
with the growing population and 
the changes that come with it. 
There are many other companies 
equally alert. Investors will find 
searching for them both interesting 
and in many cases profitable. 

Fundamentally the growth po- 
tential of populations, not only in 
this country but throughout the 
world, is tremendous. An interest- 
ing study of the phenomenon called 
“Population Explosion in the 
1960’s” has been written by Dr. 
Philip Hauser of the University of 
Chicago. These pressures, even if 
they don’t reach the point of explo- 
sion, are sure to affect business in 
the years to come. A natural corol- 
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lary is that investment portfolios 
will also be affected. 

Johns-Manville, Continental Can 
and General Railway Signal seem 
well adjusted to the demands of 
the moment. They should profit 
from both growth and change, but 
their management must be ever 
alert to new competition. This com- 
petition can come suddenly and 
from most any direction. The dia- 
mond industry, for instance, hardly 
expected such rapid competition 
from the synthetic industrial dia- 
monds produced by General Elec- 
tric. The wool market has been 
badly damaged by synthetic fibers. 
Ammonium Nitrate as an explosive 
has widely displaced dynamite. Nei- 
ther Hercules Powder nor Atlas 
Powder, however, have sat around 
wailing the loss of an important 
market. They have broadened their 
chemical lines and intensified their 
selling. 


Many Fronts 


Growth and change are not new 
to this country or the world. But 
today the scientific break-throughs 
on many fronts have been so 
astounding that the pace of our 
lives has been stepped up. 


To keep in step with this fast 
pace, investors must face reality. 
We must sense the changes as they 
develop. We must keep our wits 
about us so as not to be carried 
away by glamour or long distance 
projections to the detriment of 
realistic every day thinking. The 
present decade my be glorious, fan- 
tastic, golden or any other of the 
many adjectives applied to it. But 
it is not likely to be a one way 
street of good times for all. In fact, 
it is more apt to have its share of 
headaches. Some of those headaches 
may possibly be of a type we have 
not previously experienced. 

Gold reserves, money managers, 
military pressures, political unrest, 
space exploration will all be with 
us. Any one of them can cause vio- 
lent vibrations in our economy. So, 
investors will need to pick the 
proper securities at the proper 
time. We will not always pick the 
right ones, but if we are alert, re- 
sourceful and not a crowd follower, 
we should be able to keep in tune 
with our growing and changing 
times. @ 
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Another PLUS for you 


during GUARDIAN’S CENTENNIAL 


GHER 


INTEREST RATES 


RATE-PER-THOUSAND © ON 
POLICIES OF 10,000 AND & OVER 


New High Interest Rates 


5% on accumulated dividends 
5% on supplementary con- 
tracts not involving a lifetime 
period 

3.75% on Pension Trust Auxil- 
iary funds 

4.00% discount on premiums 
paid in advance 

Special excess interest dividend 
on qualified Pension Trust plans. 


3. 
3. 


Quantity Discount 


With a lower premium per 
$1,000 when the face amount is 
$10,000 or more— 


An even greater reduction on 
policies for $25,000 or more. 
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Guardian manager about the many “Guardian PLUSSES” for 
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trol by the Federal government, to 
our knowledge, has not been calcu- 
lated. But consider that even one 
per cent on the invested funds of 
life companies in those years, and 
in subsequent years, was annually 
in the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Thus ten billions of dol- 
lars lost would not seem to be an 
over-estimate. Paternalism under 
any guise ultimately is costly to 
the people whom its sponsors say 
it will aid. In this case widows 
and orphans were the victims of 
the low earning capacity of their 
insurance protectors. 

The rate for all companies for 
the entire 20 years was 3.76 per 
cent. This was higher than the to- 
tal rate for nine of the individual 
years and lower than 10. One year, 
1943, had 3.76 per cent. 


The volume of assets and the 
size of the difference between the 
low rated years and the average 
are also significant. The rate for 
the first five-year period from 1939 
to 1943 at 4.01 per cent was next 
to the highest. Rapid decline in 
the earning power of invested 
funds caused the second period, 
that from 1944 to 1948, to be the 
lowest at 3.29 per cent. 


Gradual Upturn 


The gradual upturn in interest 
earning is reflected in the rate for 
the period 1949 to 1953 which was 
3.56 per cent. The middle quin- 
quennial periods were below the 
average of 3.76 per cent, but the 
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final five years at 4.04 per cent 
were not only above the 20-year 
average but was the highest quin- 
quennial rate. 

The table further shows that in 
1958 there were 52 companies with 
higher rates than the average of 
4.26 per cent with eight equal to 
the average and 46 below. The 
larger and older companies having 
expectedly lower rates than those 
of the younger and smaller com- 
panies shown. 

In the tabulation presented, the 
gross rate of interest earned on 
mean investment funds has been 
constructed by taking the mean 
ledger assets of the companies as a 
divisor of the interest and rates 
earned, as shown by the compa- 
nies’ reports to the several state 
insurance departments. @ 
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Useful to you 
and your clients... 


ANY BROKERS and agents use our 

brochure, “Appraisal Procedure,” 
in discussions with their clients. It ex- 
plains the step-by-step procedure fol- 
lowed in authoritative appraisals of 
industrial, commercial and institutional 
properties. 

“Appraisal Procedure” also answers 
the many and frequent questions about 
appraisals your clients may have. 

Our booklet, “What The Businessman 
Should Know About Fire Insurance” 
(100 pages of valuable information) 
will also be appreciated by your clients. 

A supply of these brochures and 
booklets is available to you without 
cost or obligation. Write Dept. TS. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 
Recognized Appraisal Authorities 

4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 





Editorial 


Continued from page 35 


cord to majority rule on routine matters. When 
however the point at issue becomes one which 
the individual considers a matter of principle or 
financial importance to his company, the com- 
panies adhering to the minority report with more 
and more regularity secede from these voluntary 
associations. 

In recent years, as noted in a previous issue 
of THE SPECTATOR, there have been important 
resignations from the outstanding organizations 
in both the fire and casualty fields. This observa- 
tion is not set down in criticism of the bureaus 
or the rebels. Truly the majority vote of a volun- 
tary association is designed to provide a course 
of procedure of advantage to the ultimate objec- 
tives of the institution as a whole. When however 
an individual member sees in a majority decision 
a loss to the purse, prestige or progress of his 
stockholders or policyholders, he has a duty to 
pursue his own course. 

The present months, while there is nothing 
extremely disturbing at stake, seen most oppor- 
tune for a review of differences which have im- 
paired the usefulness of essential organizations. 
The time is now for proposals to establish bases 
for united operations. @ 





Complete Insurance Figures 
in Four Handy Books 
Fire Index 
Life Index 
Handy Chart 
Accident Insurance Register 


All Published by 


The Spectator 
Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

















For your convenience... 


The reply card on page 71 of this 
issue can be used to obtain addi- 
tional information about the items 
which are followed by card numbers 
in both the Products and Services 
and Contracts and Policies depart- 


ments. 
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time Administrator Clarence G. Morse said steps have been taken 
to approve operation of the ship in the territorial waters of 
foreign countries. A tentative agreement with the United King- 
dom is paving the way for negotiation with other countries on 
operation and safety of the vessel. 


American taxpayers are committed to expenditures of over $1 
trillion. One-fourth of that, or about $250 billion, is marked for 
payment of present social security obligations. Noting those 
figures, Ardell T. Everett, Prudential Insurance vice president, 
characterized social security “contributions” as “nothing more 
than another part of our total tax load.” He declared it would be 
unfortunate if political consideration in an election year would 
trigger more costly social welfare legislation. 


Water still ranks as a number one hazard. The U.S. Coast Guard 
last year was called some 28,342 times to help ships and people. 
Total value of the property involved in these calls, including 
cargo, was $1.5 billion. Coast Guardsmen refloated some 1,700 
vessels, towed 10,000 ships a total of 98,000 miles, and rescued 
some 2,550 persons. In spite of these preventive measures, how- 
ever, some 4,325 water casualties were reported, with 1,136 per- 
sons dying in 776 of them. 
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An Extra Measure 
of Recognition 


Bankers Life of Nebraska, believing that a company is only 
as strong as its sales representatives, gives an extra measure 
of recognition to those representatives at every level of 
achievement. At the pinnacle stands the Wall of Fame. Es- 
tablished for those top producers who have consistently been 
outstanding in their contribution to the company’s growth, 
this unique honor was accorded a 1959 Award of Excellence 
by the Life Advertisers Association. 


This extra measure of recognition is evident at other levels of 


achievement too, and is one of the many ways that Bankers 
Life of Nebraska provides incentive to its field force. 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN 





Distribution and Return 


Continued from page 36 


In the present study of data 
from The Spectator Insurance 
Yearbook for 1956, companies were 
classified into six size groups, with 
size being measured by total assets 
of the company. When the com- 
panies were ranked by size from 
the largest to the smallest, there 
were no distinct breaks in the 
array. That is, there was no ob- 
vious evidence of any “natural” 
grouping. In order to handle such 
a mass of data in any meaningful 
way, however, it was necessary to 
divide the companies into groups. 
For our purposes, we have used 
six size classifications, as shown 
in Table I (Page 57). 

How well did life insurance com- 
panies do with their investments 
during 1955? Table I also sum- 
marizes investment returns for the 
whole industry and by size group. 
The average ratio of net invest- 
ment income to total assets for the 
whole industry was 3.08 per cent. 
The average mutual company made 
a slightly higher return than the 
average stock company. 

However, there was a consider- 
able variation by size group as 
well as within groups. The highest 
average return, 3.20 per cent, was 
made by medium-sized stock com- 
panies. The lowest average rate 
of return was made by mutuals 
with less than $1 million of assets. 

In general, it would appear that 
the medium and large companies 
had better investment earnings 
than either the giants or the small 
companies, with mutual companies 
having a slight edge in most size 
groups. 

The range of percentage return 
on assets is almost unbelievable 
and is increasingly great as the 
classification of companies by size 
group decreases. The two com- 
panies in the over $10 billion 
bracket ranged from 3.01 per cent 
to 3.13 per cent. 

The range for those in the $1 
billion to $10 billion bracket was 
2.37 per cent to 3.40 per cent and 
for those in the $100 million to $1 
billion group, it was from 2.37 
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per cent to 4.11 per cent. In the 
$10 million to $100 million group 
some companies made no net re- 
turn while the highest rate of re- 
turn in this group was 4.67 per 
cent. 

In the $1 million to $10 million 
group, one company had a loss of 
0.47 per cent while another com- 
pany netted a return of 9.02 per 
cent. Among the small companies 
—those with less than $1 million 
of assets—the range of rates of 
return was enormous. The poorest 
was a loss of 1.80 per cent while 
the best was an amazing 48 per 
cent. 

While many factors influence 
the magnitude of net return on 
assets, one thing that should have 
a major effect is the form in which 
assets are held. Therefore, we have 
calculated the percentage distribu- 
tion of assets for the whole indus- 
try and for the various size groups 
as shown in Table II. 

An outstanding characteristic of 
Table II is the extent to which the 
percentage distribution of assets 
of the giant companies is similar 
to that of the industry as a whole. 
This is not really surprising, how- 
ever, in view of the fact that the 
giants control such a large portion 
of total assets that their distribu- 
tion practically determines the in- 
dustry average. Or, at least, it 
exercises more influence on the 
average than all other companies 
combined. 


Holdings in Cash 


How do the asset distributions 
of the highest and lowest net in- 
vestment return groups compare? 
As Table II indicates, the highest 
return is made by companies in the 
$10 million to $100 million group 
while the lowest return is made by 
the group of companies having 
assets of less than $1 million. 

One obvious difference is in the 
percentage of assets held in the 
form of cash. The small companies 
hold nearly 18 per cent of their 
assets in this form while the me- 
dium-sized companies are only a 
little above the average for the in- 
dustry in this category. The two 
groups are somewhat similar in 
bond holdings but the small com- 
panies hold twice as large a per- 
centage of their assets in the form 


of stocks as do the medium-sized 
companies. 

Small companies have a much 
greater percentage of assets in real 
estate and a much smaller per- 
centage in mortgage loans than the 
medium-sized group. Other types 
of assets shown in Table II ac- 
count for a relatively small portion 
of the portfolio of either group of 
companies, although there are siz- 
able differences by category be- 
tween the two groups. 

This breakdown may have more 
applications than to guide invest- 
ment thinking within insurance. 
Because of the tremendous assets 
controlled by life insurance firms, 
many other financial institutions 
and groups are vitally interested 
in learning about the financial 
policies evolving within the life 
insurance industry. 

Mortgage bankers, savings and 
loan institutions, mutual savings 
banks must make assumptions 
about investment policies of life 
insurance companies before they 
can make predictions concerning 
the future of such things as the 
mortgage market. 

A further refinement of our 
analysis of the form in which as- 
sets are held is summarized in 
Table ITI. This table shows the 
distribution of assets held by the 
company in each size category hav- 
ing the lowest net return on assets 
and the distribution of assets held 
by the company having the high- 
est net return on assets. 

In every size group, the company 
with the highest rate of return 
held a smaller percentage of assets 
in the form of bonds than the com- 
pany with the lowest rate of re- 
turn. In most classes, high return 
companies had more invested in 
stocks than low return companies. 
This was particularly true in the 
smaller size categories. 

In the larger size groups, low 
return companies had large in- 
vestments in real estate. However, 
in some other size categories, com- 
panies with high returns had large 
investments in real estate. Typi- 
cally, the smaller the company is, 
the larger the portion of assets 
held as real estate. In all cases, 
high return companies have more 
invested in mortgage loans than 
low return companies in their size 
group.@ 
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WH... JOE SALESMAN’'S GIRL-FRIDAY 


UU wae 


Econ-0-Master Family Policy 
Econ-0-Parent & Children Plan 
Ladies Special Policy 
Preferred Premium Life 
$25,000 Executive Special 
Gtd. Renewable A& H and H&S 
Policies 
Non-Medical to Age 45 
Annuity Conversion Rider (free) 
Equity Builder Policy for Pension 
and Profit-Sharing Plans 
(Ask about other specials) 


OPENINGS EVERYWHERE IN 
TERRITORY FOR REPRESENTATIVES, 
BROKERS AND SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other open- 
ings for those with special qualifi- 
cations and experience will receive 
prompt attention and answer. For in- 
formation address: COORDINATOR 
OF SALE 


S 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 5 BILLIONS OF 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 





BROWN and RICHARDSON 


BROWN, CONRAD and RICHARDSON 
Consulting Actuaries 


Edward D. Brown, Jr. 
CHICAGO 


Jean Conrad 











WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


417 South Hill Street 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











How Would You Write It 


Continued from page 43 


ing apparatus that enabled the as- 
sured to manufacture and test 
small and complicated parts. These 
machines were valued at $140,000 
and the contract, which was in the 
nature of a lease, required the 
manufacturer, as bailee, to be re- 
sponsible for this equipment. Of 
course, a Legal Liability policy 
might be secured or the fire insur- 
ance could be carried specifically 
on the equipment. The Trust and 
Commission clause could cover the 
assured’s legal liability for the 
property, but to be properly cov- 
ered the assured would require ad- 
ditional insurance at full contents 
rates. 

However, there were many other 
hazards to which these items were 
exposed. To write a number of 
separate policies would entail con- 
siderable detail and premium cost. 
An Inland Marine form was sug- 
gested. 

The second condition that cre- 
ated an uninsured material damage 
exposure was the fact that a sub- 
stantial number of items were 
manufactured as complete units by 
another firm. At times there was 
$30,000 worth of these finished 
goods on the assured’s premises 
with an anticipated profit of ap- 
proximately 30 per cent or $9,000. 
The “selling price’ clause in the 
assured’s contents policies limited 
insurance on net profits to finished 








"In Japan, Hoskins, when a man 
makes a mistake like this, he obliges 
his company by committing hari- 
kari." 
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goods that were the product of his 
plant. The analyst suggested a 
Business Interruption endorsement 
to cover this exposure. 

3. The Business Interruption pol- 
icy was properly written as to form 
and amount. The surveyor recom- 
mended that the “Mercantile and/ 
or Manufacturing” endorsement be 
attached to these policies to cover 
the anticipated profits on the fin- 
ished goods manufactured for the 
assured by others. There is no 
charge for this endorsement be- 
cause the income derived from the 
sale of these items was included in 
the gross income used to compute 
Business Interruption values. 


Contingent B.I. Also 


A recommendation was also made 
for Contingent Business Interrup- 
tion coverage on the plant that 
manufactured these items for the 
assured. A different Contingent 
Business Interruption policy could 
also have been suggested to apply 
on the premises of the customer 
that purchased such a substantial 
part of the assured’s output. 

4. Inland Marine Insurance was 
the suggested answer to the prob- 
lem of covering the special ma- 
chinery furnished by the customer. 
A Leased Equipment Floater could 
be written on the same form used 
to provide insurance for merchan- 
dise sent out on approval. This 
policy would eliminate the need for 
a number of specific forms and 
would cover the gauges that were 
often on the premises of the as- 
sured’s processors when special 
work was being performed. One of 
these items was an electronic scan- 
ner that was valued at $1,400. 


Certainly there was need for 
other Inland Marine coverages, 
Processors Floater, Transportation 
Insurance, but these exposures of- 
fered no problems. The instructor 
analyst’s recommendations covered 
all the assured’s operations but 
these were the problems that re- 
quired special treatment. Because 
of this expert analysis, the agent 
retained the account and sold the 
Group as well as the Business Life 
policies. 

How would you write the Mate- 
rial Damage, Business Interrup- 
tion, and Inland Marine forms 
needed? @ 
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rT 
= BETTER than | hoped, Fred. 
We've gained more operating flexi- 
bility, and our reinsurer is com- 
pletely non-competitive.” 
‘| wouldn’t have ok’d the agree- 
ment on any other basis, but what 
do you mean by ‘more flexibility’?”’ 


“Their underwriting experience 
and speed, especially on sub-stand- 
ard, and their variety of contracts 
and pooling arrangements give us 
more sales mobility. Their consult- 
ants are top men — and available 
when we need them. They've 
trained two underwriters for us and 
helped us with filing problems in 
Tennessee and Indiana. | could go 
on and on.” 

‘No need. It’s clear to me we’re 
better off with North American Re- 
assurance. Should we be looking 


eWell, Jim, 
we've had 

a reinsurer 

for a year now. 
How’s It 
working out??? 


to them for advice on entering the 
group field?” 

“Just what I’m doing now. A staff 
man from North American Re is 
due any minute . . . and while I’m 
at it, I'll see if they can help with 
that administrative problem we 
discussed yesterday.” 


°F ine. 
They're valuable 
people to know.” 


Our handy booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively,” 
outlines the many services we provide to life companies. 
Would you like a copy? Simply address: 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, III. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Reinsurance Exclusively 


LIFE e« 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS e 


GROUP 








FOR MEN 


S the opportunity to sell additional 

life coverage to your clientele dry- 
ing up? A recent survey by LIAMA- 
LUTC indicates this fact in that the 
industry sells only 13% of its volume 
to men over age 45. 

Is this because of insurability? To 
a certain degree yes, but digging 
deeper one will find that most men 
over 45 feel their life coverage is 
adequate and are turning to equity 
investments so as to balance their 
fixed dollar programs. 

There is no reason why you should 
lose income from your clients just 
because their desires are directed to 
another phase of their personal 
financial programs. With mutual 
funds you can be modern and fill 
those new needs and wants. Yes, 
mutual funds can turn your costly 
service calls into highly profitable 
work. Let me show you—write im- 
mediately! 


HO. Noel, 


Agency Vice-President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona 
California « Colorado « Connecticut « Delaware « Florida 
Georgia « IIlinois « Indiana e Kentucky « Louisiana 
Maine « Maryland « Massachusetts « Michigan « Missouri 
New Hampshire « New Mexico « Ohio « Oklahoma « Penn- 
sylvania « Tennessee « Utah « Virginia « West Virginia 


District of Columbia ¢ Hawaii - 


Slandard Life 


NDIANAPOLIS 








THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
250th Anniversary 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 














More Efficiency 


Continued from page 41 


ficiency declines rapidly when one 
copes with subsequent assign- 
ments. Intermingling them with 
“easy tasks” gives the executive 
the needed breather to relax and 
be somewhat refreshed for the 
next hard one coming up. 

Plan to group specialized tasks 
together. Many executives have 
found that results are always bet- 
ter where they carefully group 
highly specialized chores for one 
attack. Data, information, think- 
ing processes do not have to be 
“generated” many times during 
one day. Building up to handling 
the specialized job need be done 
only once. Those who practise 
this principle deem it one of the 
most important in their daily busi- 
ness lives. 

Make waiting time productive 
time. This is a most neglected 
procedure in many _ executives’ 
daily business lives. Here’s where 
more careful planning can develop 
unpressured thinking. While we 
are waiting for processes to set- 
tle a major problem, use the time 
to cut down work which might 
stack up toward the end of the 
day. This may also result in 
crowding more into an eight hour 
period without the need of even 
small pressures to clear the decks 
for the next day’s action. 

Start the difficult or the disliked 
task first. This is definitely going 
against human nature, for we all 
tend to wade into the easy jobs 
and “get them out of the way.” 
But it is a bit of self discipline 
that pays off handsomely. 

A little adherence to this “diffi- 
cult first” rule will reveal how 
much easier each tough project 
becomes when it is attacked while 
one is fresh of mind and body. 
Also the longer we put off doing 
this difficult work the more ten- 
sions built up against the inevita- 
ble time when it must be tackled. 

Decrease the backtracking. Un- 
less the average executive takes 
time out to analyze just how much 
backtracking he does in an aver- 
age day he has no comprehension 


of its volume. Most of this is 
sheer waste. More careful plan- 
ning of all tasks and routines in 
one’s daily business life can vir- 
tually eliminate this backtracking. 

Learn the relaxed approach to 
every job. This also runs counter 
to human nature, but it is a posi- 
tive asset well worth developing. 
Everything can be done better and 
more efficiently if one is relaxed, 
mentally and physically, before 
starting the chore. 

The relaxed approach can be 
developed into a routine through 
a week or two of making certain 
that one remembers that approach 
before attempting any major busi- 
ness task. 

If the task cannot be changed, 
then change the tempo. That’s 
another good suggestion that can 
relieve mental and physical ten- 
sions which accompany routine 
management chores. There are 
many routine chores in any execu- 
tive’s day which cannot be broken 
up to secure relief of tensions. 
Changing the tempo with which 
we attack these problems gives us 
an alternate method which pro- 
vides almost the same results as 
mixing more difficult work with 
less tiring jobs. 


Drop That Monkey 


Don’t let unfinished work be- 
come a monkey on your back. 
Many individuals add _ needless 
problems to their business exis- 
tance by permitting unfinished 
work to cloud everything they try 
to do. When a task cannot be 
tackled and completed immedi- 
ately, it is definitely advantageous 
to set it aside until circumstances 
permit its completion. Or discard 
it entirely. There is no point in 
permitting that task to be an un- 
necessary burden on our mental 
processes. 

Of course there are many other 
steps for greater efficiency. Plan 
several “home stretches” or crash 
work times during the day instead 
of one long grind. Fix sub-goals 
as tension breakers in the effort 
toward completing major goals. 
Concentrate only on essentials and 
permit minor problems to work 
themselves out. Make a determined 
effort to avoid muscular tenseness 
in the routine of one’s work day. @ 
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“We represent Atlantic and Centennial 
for several reasons... 


“We find that the Atlantic Companies have 
outstanding field men. They know their busi- 
ness and they have plenty of authority to 
act on their own. We respect them. 

“We like the Atlantic Companies’ size—big 
enough for financial strength, but not so big 
that my agency gets lost in the shuffle. We 
like their long record of paying claims fairly 
and ungrudgingly. 

**Atlantic is flexible—a real ‘marine-oriented’ 
company, open-minded, ready to help solve 
our special problems. 


J my agency represent 
the Atlantic Companies?” 
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“Most important of all, I suppose, is the 
combination that makes up the Atlantic 
Companies: Centennial, the stock company 
—and Atlantic, the quality mutual known 
for providing the services producers need. 
This combination has given me a real one- 
two punch in selling insurance— it’s helped 
me time and again to meet today’s tough 
competition.” 





Have one of our Special Agents come and tell 
you how our unique team—stock company 
and mutual company—can benefit you. Your 
inquiry is invited. 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


e CENTENNIAL 


Home Office: 45 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 


28 Offices in Cities from Coast to Coast 


Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
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Vats containing 300,000 gallons of 
grape juice ready to be fermented 
into 10,000,000 glasses of wine were 
threatened with total loss. In a fa- 
mous northeastern U.S. winery, fire 
smoke odors entered the huge re- 
frigerated vat storage room where 
the temperature was below freezing. 
In order to protect the flavor of the 
wine, the odor had to be removed 
fast before it would contaminate 
this $250,000 inventory. 

Airkem did the job. At the nom- 
inal cost of less than $450, a trained 
crew of smoke odor experts removed 
every trace of odor despite the sensi- 
tivity of the product, the huge cubic 
footage of the building and the ex- 
tremely low temperatures. 

Such unusual cases of the effec- 
tiveness of Airkem are not uncom- 
mon. However, the everyday prompt 


service offered to the insurance in- 
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dustry and to the insured, reduces 
the size of losses in residential and 
business fires, speeds settlement and 
eases the many difficulties fre- 
quently encountered in loss adjust- 
ment. Airkem service is available 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and most of the world. It is 
supported by the world’s largest 
odor research laboratory skilled in 
solving odor problems. 

You can improve service to policy 
holders by recommending Airkem 
Smoke Odor Service in their emer- 
gencies. Write today for informa- 
tion on how all types of smoke losses 
have been simplified by Airkem. 


FOR A HEALTHIER 
ENVIRONMENT 
THROUGH 
PETA CAE MODERN CHEMISTRY 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 





Insurance Building Facts 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
Brotherhood Mutual Life held 
dedication ceremonies for its mil- 
lion dollar home office building on 
January 21. Exterior consists 
largely of solar-gray glass and 
Onaway stone. A rotunda is faced 
with Travertine marble and glass 
and is connected with the main 
building by a glass bridge. 

DES MOINES, IOWA. Bankers 
Life of Iowa now occupies the 
eight-story addition to its home 
office. Construction on the 100,000 
sq. ft. addition began in March, 
1958. Exterior is finished in Bed- 
ford stone and Minnesota rainbow 
granite to harmonize with the orig- 
inal building. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Southwest- 
ern Life has bought two acres of 
land in the downtown district for 
erection of a home office building. 

NAMPA, IDAHO. Grange Mu- 
tual Life has begun construction 
on a $2.25 million home office build- 
ing. Architect and consulting engi- 
neers: Bank Building Corporation 
of St. Louis, Mo. Completion date: 
October, 1960. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. Remodel- 
ing and safety improvements are 
nearly completed on the eight-story 
General Insurance home office. New 
facade features black Norwegian 
granite and aluminum curtain wall. 
Covered entrance has a contem- 
porary mural 130 feet long executed 
in large ceramic veneer sections. 
Lobby contains a large exhibit area 
for community displays and a per- 
manent insurance exhibit. 
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French Insurance 


Continued from page 39 


Liberation to nationalization of all 
firms in the field then having an 
annual revenue of over a billion 
francs. ) 

Stockings, buried tins, and the 
like containing gold pieces and 
other cash became the main 
depositories of savings outside the 
urban areas; and in cities, banks 
or other caches of cash were usual- 
ly preferred to insurance or bond- 
buying. 


Inflation Big Factor 


Inflation as the expected trend 
in franc values. (Because of con- 
stant devaluation of the franc, the 
cost index for construction of an 
office building in Paris rose from 
32 to 135 between 1945 and 1958. 
In this period it was necessary to 
reevaluate fire coverage almost 
every three months. The price of 
sheet steel—a prime factor in the 
cost of automobile accidents — 
went up from 5,300 francs a ton in 
1945 to 24,800 francs in 1948.) 

The state social security system 
gave a certain coverage to indivi- 
duals and families. (For instance, 
the postwar transfer of work- 
accident coverage to the state 
social security system alone cost 
the insurance industry about a 
third of its previous § annual 
income. ) 
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"Young Pemberton's ‘know - how’ 


seems far superior to his ‘who-to’. 
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There are many people who 
think the cost of insurance is too 
high for them. This is denied by 
the industry, both per se and 
relative to the risks of loss over 
cost. 

Georges Tattevin, head of the 
large Drouot Group, and a man 
highly respected in French insur- 
ance circles, says that French 
premiums are based strictly on 
statistics of payments made by the 
major companies, with a net spread 
between the two no higher than 


Furthermore, payments to policy- 
holders in France are apt to 
amount to more than in the United 
States. He points out that in auto 
accidents there is no $50 minimum 
as in America, since this would 
not be accepted by the French. 
“Our income levels are lower than 
in the U. S., consequently it means 
a good deal to the average French- 
man to be covered on minor 
damages to his car, and to receive 
even small amounts of money to 
cover the repairs. This results not 





in the United States. 





Continued on page 64 








FAMILY PROTECTION 
RETIREMENT INCOME 
EDUCATIONAL INSURANCE 
ESTATE PLANNING 
MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 
HOSPITALIZATION 
ACCIDENT and HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 











GENERAL AGENTS and 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
WELCOMED 


of the 60's 


Southland Life Insurance Company, with 
over fifty years of experience, vast re- 
sources, a full range of modern protection 
plans, a well trained and supervised sales 
force, new and greatly enlarged efficient 
home office facilities in Southland Center, 
is ready to meet the “Challenge of the 
60's”. 


For the insurance industry, the major 
challenge of the decade ahead will be to 
supply protection to a predicted tremen- 
dous upsurge in new families, a result of 
sharp birthrate increases during the years 
of World War II. In the wake of these 
new families will be an estimated thirty 
million increase in population during 
the 60's. 


Southland Life Insurance Company and 
its Agents are ready for the challenge . . . 
and the opportunity ...to serve the 
needs of an ever-growing America. 


Over $240,000,000 in Assets 
Over $1,300,000,000 Insurance in Force 


Southland ;. Life 


Southland Center Dallas 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 


Home Office 
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French Insurance 


Continued on page 63 


only in a greater total payment 
required of us, but also in a larger 
personnel to handle all these little 
claims.” 

The industry also points with 
pride, in answer to those who 
question the price of French insur- 


ance, to the fact that due to its 
organized and extensive research 
and propaganda on fire prevention, 
fire risk in the petroleum industry, 
for instance, has so diminished 
over the past thirty years that 
average premium rates have gone 
down 80 per cent in this business. 
As a result of the same efforts, 
since 1947 fire premium rates for 
movie houses have been reduced 
about 60 per cent. 

Right after World War II, while 
the industry’s costs were rising 








Hey 
Harvey! 


your 
opportunities 

are bigger... 
. . . at Shenandoah Life 
—a company whose 


primary aim is to offer 
quality plans with the 


kind of personal and 


continuing service every 
policyholder has a right 
to expect. 


For full information write... 


G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President In Charge of Agencies 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 


Roanoke, Virginia 


A Mutual Life Insurance Company Owned By and Operated For Its Policyholders 





rapidly, its income, due to the 
reasons cited above, dropped behind 
—income measured in terms of 
1958 francs being the equivalent 
of 257 billion francs in 1946 and 
only 230 billion franes in 1949. 


Remarkable Recovery 


But in the next ten years the 
French insurance enterprises 
achieved a remarkable recovery, 
with total income by 1959 about 
230 per cent above that of 1949. 
From 1951 to 1957, furthermore, 
life insurance revenue increased 
120 per cent while the nation’s 
gross national product in the same 
period rose only 43 per cent. 

The gains in the past decade are 
due to the industry’s moderniza- 
tion, productivity and aggressive 
market-making; to a constantly ex- 
panding national economy and 
rising living standards; to the 
country’s recent fiscal stability 
and new faith in the value of the 
franc. 

Of the insurance market in 
France today, approximately 40 
per cent is still held by the nation- 
alized sector of the industry; 38 
per cent is now covered by private 
corporations; 13 per cent is served 
by mutual firms, and nine per cent 
by foreign companies. 

The nationalized corporations, 
just as in the case of Electricité 
de France, Air France, and other 
state-capitalized enterprises, are 
run more or less like private com- 
panies, with management allowed 
a good deal of independence in 
making the enterprises competi- 
tive and profitable. But the mar- 
ket trend is in favor of the private 
companies. As one executive of a 
private insurance corporation says, 
“We have more latitude in adopt- 
ing new methods and reaching 
higher productivity levels.” 

In its drive for more customers 
and fewer claims, the French in- 
dustry has set up a co-operative 
public relations bureau, and_ it 
participates in national efforts to 
reduce highway accidents and car- 
ries out studies in its own research 
centers to cut down fire hazards 
and damage. A considerable ad- 
vertising effort is being made now, 
and French highways are more and 
more marked by small luminous 
billboards urging prudence in driv- 
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ing but encouraging insurance 
coverage just in case. 

To meet the growing needs of 
the public, the companies are per- 
fecting new contract forms. Multi- 
risk policies now permit the cus- 
tomer to insure himself in one 
contract against a whole series of 
risks—fire, theft, hurricane, water, 
neighbors’ damage claims, and the 
like. 

Above all, an aggressive drive is 
being made to sell insurance to the 
little man in France. His real in- 
come has gone up quite a bit in 
recent years. Credit is increasing- 
ly available to help satisfy his 
new demand for household goods 
and appliances, and cars, so he 
definitely has the money to buy 
insurance. 


Vast New Opportunity 


A vast, new sales opportunity is 
also opening up to French insur- 
ance in the European Common 
Market. Premiums of the 1,220 
national firms and 997 “foreign” 
companies operating in this area 
come to over $5 billion a year, with 
French firms now accounting for 
at least $1 billion of this total, ap- 
proximately the same as West Ger- 
man companies. 

Insurance in the Common Mar- 
ket, indeed, is moving toward in- 
tegration, and although French 
enterprises are somewhat handi- 
capped by more rigid laws and 
higher taxes covering their opera- 
tions, the industry nevertheless is 
well placed. There are now 89 
French companies doing business 
in the other five Common Market 
countries, compared to only 49 
companies from the other five 
countries operating in France. 

Also, outside the framework of 
the Common Market, French sub- 
sidiary companies dominate the 
Spanish insurance market. Alto- 
gether, in fact, French insurance 
already is a profitable export for 
the national economy, with sales 
of the industry in foreign markets 
bringing in more money than is 
collected in premiums by foreign 
firms operating in France. 

With the industry’s new up-to- 
date setup and sales dynamism, and 
its obvious Common Market possi- 
bilities, French insurance should 
become a European leader in its 
field. @ 
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Interest in all types of watercraft has zoomed to 
undreamed-of heights in recent years. To meet the 
insurance needs of part-time skippers, American Casualty 
offers an exceptional program of yacht insurance... 
hull, liability and medical payments. Acco’s exclusive 
rating plan enables you to offer preferred rates to 
yachtsmen who meet certain standards as to navigation 
skill and safety techniques. For full information, write, on 
your letterhead, to yacht insurance division, American 
Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. 


CASUALTY - SURETY - FIRE - MARINE - HEALTH INSURANCE 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


[Se 1a ValoiaMt-laloMt—1-1a'4let_mi @hadlet 1. Otel -t-) ah cod Ofol- tha 
HOME OFFICE — READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 








Pension Funds 


Continued from page 43 


in certain respects was more favor- 
able than for pension trusts. In- 
terest earnings of insurance com- 
panies were relatively high, so they 
could offer guarantees which were 
attractive in comparison to the pro- 
spective yields of private trust 
funds—especially since the invest- 


ment of pension reserves in equi- 
ties had not yet become generally 
accepted. 

There were a number of develop- 
ments during the war years which 
gradually but inexorably changed 
the pattern of pension funding in 
the United States. Interest rates 
reached unprecedented low levels— 
with the Federal Government as 
the principal borrower. Insurance 
companies not only had to reduce 
their pension guarantees but in 
some cases terminated or severely 











Running out of referred leads? 
Need a new center of influence? 


Ask about General Agency opportunities 
with 


ULLICO 


The center of influence in the trade union market 


For additional information write to: 


Agency Dept. 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

















curtailed their acceptance of new 
pension business. Many of the new 
plans were non-contributory, and 
employee contributions were elimi- 
nated under many of the older ones. 
Amendments to the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1942 equalized the tax 
treatment of trusteed and insured 
pensions. Thus, the stage was set 
for further development of funded 
pensions by the end of the war, 
with the trust fund medium occu- 
pying a comparatively more favor- 
able position than ever before. 

From the end of the war up to 
the present time the trend of pen- 
sion funding has been strongly in 
the direction of trusteed funds. 
While some element of insurance 
has been retained in some of the 
older plans, and new insured plans 
have been adopted by many smaller 
companies, the pension trust has 
been the choice of the great ma- 
jority of larger employers. 


Signs of a New Trend 


But a new trend seems to be de- 
veloping in recent announcements 
of reduced premiums for group 
annuities and other insured pen- 
sion funding arrangements by 
many of the major life insurance 
companies. Most involve interest 
guarantees of 344%, 312%, or 
more, as compared to 2%% to 3% 
guarantees prevailing only recently. 
At the same time, the insurance 
companies are offering new and 
more flexible contracts and are evi- 
dently making a real effort to turn 
the trend of pension funding back 
toward insurance. 

It will, of course, take more than 
reduced premium rates to accom- 
plish this. Insurers will have to 
take a more enlightened and realis- 
tic attitude toward dividends under 
participating contracts. There is 
still much room for improvement in 
the administrative services pro- 
vided by many insurers in connec- 
tion with pension plans. And legis- 
lation permitting common stock in- 
vestments has a long way to go be- 
fore insurance companies can offer 
facilities comparable to the pension 
trust for funding against the 
threat of future inflation. @ 


Excerpted from “The TPFC Let- 
ter” of Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby. Dec. 1959 issue. 
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Custom-Tailoring Makes 
Convention Fit the Crowd 


By Georgia Hunter, Convention Manager 


Hollywood Beach Hotel 


OW many eggs should a hotel 

chef scramble to supply the 
breakfast needs of 1,000 conven- 
tion businessmen and their fami- 
lies? How many do you need for 
600 conventioners? What type of 
entertainment should the hotel 
management provide for a week- 
long convention of 400 insurance 
executives? Or for 50 insurance 
executives? 

Ponderous questions? Perhaps. 
But in the search for their an- 
swers, the hotel convention plan- 
ner will find this essential differ- 
ence between planning for a large 
convention and planning for a 
smaller group: eggs and entertain- 
ment are both needed, but the 
amounts differ. 

When convention groups can 
vary from 50 to 2,000, hotel men 
must be prepared to exercise ex- 
treme flexibility in planning. There 
must be a certain amount of ‘“‘cus- 
tom-tailoring” to fit individual 
needs. 

We hosted 42 conventions of va- 
rious sizes last year and learned 
that the real difference between 
setting up large and small conven- 
tions is in defining what the re- 
quirements are for each group. 

“Requirements”—the important 
word. One method for measuring 
requirements is the preparation of 
a “Convention Planning Guide and 
Check List.’’ Over 200 items are 
listed, covering virtually every 
facet of the convention operation. 

It is one sure way for the hotel 
staff to be completely aware of the 
requirements of each group: the 
number and types of guest rooms; 
the types and size of meeting 
rooms; adequate baby-sitting fa- 
cilities, entertainment programs 
for wives, and so on. 

In the planning stage, close liai- 
son between the company’s con- 
vention secretary and the hotel it- 
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self is the essential. It’s another 
way of saying, “When the founda- 
tion is secure, the building has a 
better chance to be sound.” 


The writer confers with Agency Sec- 
retary Lyter about his company's 
recent convention. 


Frederick O. Lyter, agency sec- 
retary of Connecticut Mutual Life, 
regards the early stages of prepa- 
ration so highly that he holds con- 
stant meetings with his field repre- 
sentatives at various intervals 
prior to the convention. These 
meetings provide the insurance 
company with the maximum of 


ideas and opinions from a cross- 
section of its representatives. 

Any new: recommendations re- 
sulting from these meetings are 
passed on to the hotel representa- 
tive, who then acts on the new pro- 
posals. This process is repeated 
several times during the last few 
months before the convention. It 
insures the utmost in detailed plan- 
ning so that by the time the actual 
convention occurs, the hotel man- 
agement is confident that it knows 
its patrons’ wants and tastes per- 
fectly. 

For the large convention, the 
session involving 800 or 1,000 
guests, the entire facilities of the 
hotel are regulated to the conven- 
tioner’s needs. Meals are served 
according to the time schedule of 
the business meetings. 

The smaller the convention, the 
smaller the problems of mass sup- 
ply and movement. The very small 
groups, composed of less than 75, 
look for more variety in their ac- 
tivities—which often poses more of 
a challenge to the hotel man’s 
imagination than the mammoth 
convention. 

Frequently, with the small 
groups, we can do a little experi- 
menting and formulate new addi- 
tions to convention programming. 

In summary, then, individual 
care must always be given to the 
requirements of either a large or 
small affair. Custom-fitting spe- 
cialized services to the function is 
the key to successful conven- 
tioneering.@ 


A group of the Connecticut Mutual "conventioneers" set out on 
a boat belonging to the hotel's president. Can you find Connecti- 
cut Mutual's president, Charles Zimmerman, in the group? 





PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Booklet Reports on 
Social Security Costs 


Chamber of Commerce pamphlet available for 
distribution to employees and other groups 


The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
offers a booklet titled ‘“What’s 
Your IQ on Social Security,” priced 
at $3 per 100. The Chamber points 
out that just to meet the present 
program of Social Security, taxes 
were raised this year and are to 
increase again in 1963, 1966 and 
1969. Should Congress approve the 
Forand bill or a similar measure 
to provide health care for the aged, 
an estimated $2 billion in addi- 
tional taxes would be required the 
first year alone. Other proposed 
measures would eliminate the 
“work test” for Social Security 
beneficiaries. If the “work test” 
were dropped, another $2 billion a 
year would be added to the social 
tax burden on employers and em- 
ployees. 

The Chamber booklet is suitable 
for distribution to employees and 


other groups. 
For Further Information Circle 62 on Card 


Guide to Fire Underwriting 


Practical help of an educational 
nature in fire underwriting is pro- 
vided in a new booklet by Sanborn 
Map Company. Called Report No. 2 
of “A Guide to Sound Fire Insur- 
ance Underwriting,” the publica- 
tion is similar to the first report 
issued a year ago. 

Included are the analyses of 
typical city commercial and indus- 
trial blocks made by prominent 
underwriters of leading companies 
noted for their consistently-profit- 
able underwriting policies. Pro- 
duced in an 814” x 11” size, its 20 
pages include four pages of maps 
of the areas analyzed. In the first 
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report, Western companies were 
contacted, while those in. Report 
No. 2 are from the East. 

The booklet is offered free in 


reasonable quantities. 
For Further Information Circle 63 on Card 


Emergency Exit Window 


A new aluminum window doub- 
les as an emergency exit for quick 
evacuation of ground-floor class- 
rooms and single story buildings. 








Called the Lupton Emergency 
Exit Window, it is hung on three 
half-surface hinges that allow the 
complete window to swing outward 
from its frame. The window re- 
sembles and can be used with 
standard projected windows, ex- 
cept that its double frame makes 
it appear slightly heavier. In addi- 
tion to its emergency exit feature, 
the Lupton window offers all the 
advantages of regular projected 


ventilator windows. 
For Further Information Circle 64 on Card 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 71 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card fs not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


A Sound Investment 

Dr. Davis W. Gregg in “Infla- 
tion, Equities, Life Insurance” does 
not deny inflation, nor the place 
for equity investments. But he does 
show why life insurance is essen- 
tial in an inflationary economy and 
why it should come first in any 
investment program. 

Dr. Gregg, Ph.D., CLU, is widely 
known as an economist and educa- 
tor. He is president of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters 
and a member of the American 
Association of University Teachers 
of Insurance, the American Fi- 
nance Association, and the Acad- 
emy of Political Science. 

His study has been published in 
booklet form by Research & Review 
Service of America. A single copy 
is 27 cents with reductions on quan- 
tity orders. 

For Further Information Circle 65 on Card 


“Selling” Employee Benefits 


“Employee Benefits: Asset or 
Liability?” is a 24-page review of 
the basic problems involved in let- 
ting workers know about their re- 
tirement and health & welfare 
benefits. Though many companies 
are spending millions of dollars on 
benefits, they have been lax in let- 
ting their employees know about 
these benefits and how much they 
cost. Management’s preoccupation 
with details of setting up the pro- 
gram has led them to slight the 
importance of winning employee 
satisfaction and loyalty through a 
workable communication program. 

While, the author William Exton, 
Jr., does not advocate or justify 
constantly increasing expenditures 
for employee benefits, he does indi- 
cate the basic reasons why such 
benefits came into being and how 
management may capitalize on its 

Continued on page 70 
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The revolution in dictatio 


Fully Transistorized Stenorette-T with either dictating or transcribing 





n starts with Stenorette° 


i 


Junk costly cylinders—and one-shot belts and discs 


One re-usable Stenorette Tape outlasts thousands of these relics 


Why put up with time-consuming dictating 
methods? Talk on tape—the modern way 
—with a Stenorette-T. 


Stenorette-T is fully transistorized for 
instant use—the fastest, easiest machine 
you can use. No frantic fingering. No 
embarrassing mistakes. One-button 
“‘mike-center” control lets you dictate, 
backspace, review . . . and, if you say it 
wrong, erase as you say it again right! 

Your secretary transcribes faster too. 
No pre-listening for errors. There are none. 
She types it right the first time. Automatic 
Voice Control gives her uniform play-back 
at all times. No sudden shouts or whispers! 


You get big mileage out of Stenorette 
magnetic tape. Each reel or magazine gives 
you up to 45 minutes of continuous dic- 
tation. ..and you use it over and over again. 


And, remember, a complete Stenorette 
system—fully coordinated for both dic- 
tating and transcribing with desk models 
for your office, portables in the field— 
costs you half that of other systems. 

No other machine compares in cost, 
quality or features. Ask for a revealing 
15-minute demonstration (and free trial 
in your own office) . . . the quickest way to 
learn all the facts about the revolution in 
dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


bell Stenorette’ 


—more Dejur-Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the United States than all other magnetic dictating machines combined. 
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Stenorette* 
COMPANION. 
Battery-powered 
Portable. Fully tran- 
sistorized. 45 min. reel 
Fully compatible with 


detk-model Stenorette. 4 9g 50 
Only Per 


pp -------------- 


|  DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div. 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Send booklet about the revolution in dictation CT 
Have your representative call for a demonstration ae 
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DYNAMIC 
PARTNERSHIP 


between 
Company 

and 
Producer 








Both members of this part- 
nership work closely to- 
gether to build sales, render 
service, and operate on a 
profitable basis. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL 
INSURANCE GROUP 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Skokie, Ill. 
Dallas, Texas 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A Transamerica Corporation Company 
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Continued from page 68 


expenditures. The booklet costs $2. 
Charles D. Spencer & Associates 
is the publisher. 


For Further Information Circle 66 on Card 


Trap for Burglars 


American District Telegraph has 
improved and simplified its Telap- 
proach burglar alarm system, which 
summons police by silent alarm. 
Now the system can be connected 
into existing circuits and its in- 
stallation easily concealed. 

Based on the capacitance prin- 
ciple, the Telapproach alarm goes 
off when a burglar enters an elec- 
tromagnetic field surrounding a 
safe or other protected area. His 
body capacitance upsets the sys- 
tem’s electrical balance and a silent 
alarm operates in an ADT central 
station. The improved alarm does 
not require alternating current. 
Hence failure of city power cannot 
cause an alarm or cripple the 


system. 
For Further Information Circle 67 on Card 


“Umbrella of Protection” 


The Western Insurance Informa- 
tion Service has reprinted its book- 
let explaining casualty insurance, 
titled “Casualty Insurance, The 
Umbrella of Protection.” It has 
been supplied by the WIIS office 
colleges, libraries, 
and other public institutions. The 
booklet is suitable for mailing to 
clients and customers and can be 
ordered in lots of 100 for $2.50. 


For Further Information Circle 68 on Card 


| State Laws on Negligence 


A new edition of the pamphlet, 


| “Statutes Affecting Liability In- 
| surance,” 
| the Association of Casualty and 


has been published by 


Surety Companies. The pamphlet 


| contains digests of state statutes 


relating to negligence actions and 
liability coverage that are of most 
importance for claims work. Perti- 
nent statutes are listed for each 


| state, 


This latest revision of the 145 
page booklet includes all laws en- 


acted during 1959 as well as a table 
of time limitations within which 
actions must be started in each 
state for personal injury, property 
damage and wrongful death. 

Price is $1.50 each, plus appli- 
cable sales tax, and includes any 
supplement issued prior to re-pub- 
lication of the pamphlet. For a 
copy, write to the Editor, Law Pub- 
lications, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, 60 John 
Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Stroke Control Typewriter 


The Adler electric typewriter 
features “key stroke control.” This 
device aids the typist just chang- 
ing over from a manual typewriter. 


When she becomes more proficient 
on the electric machine, the opera- 
tor can adjust the stroke gradually 
to the maximum speed. The under- 
score, double underscore, period, 
back spacer, and letter “X” have 
automatic repeat keys. There is a 
control for impression strength, a 
word expander for justifying, and 
silent, non-vibrating motor. 

For Further Information Circle 69 on Card 


“Electra” Dual Lens Camera 


An electronically operated dual 
lens camera, that simultaneously 
photographs a person and a docu- 
ment on a single frame of film, has 
been introduced by the Regiscope 
Corporation. The camera offers pro- 
tection for supermarkets, depart- 
ment stores, banks and industrial 
plants that cash checks and refund 
money. A slight touch on the con- 
trol button or foot treadle auto- 
matically advances the film and 
records the picture. It can be op- 
erated by remote control. 

The camera uses 16mm. film 
which records 2,000 transactions 

Continued on page 73 
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Insurance Ads among the “Greats” 

“The 100 Greatest Advertisements” reproduces full-page 
ads on products ranging from cigarettes to tombstones. 
Delving back as far as the 1800’s, the author, Julian L. 
Watkins, has put together a fascinating history that will 
appeal to all who read advertising as well as those who 
prepare it. Out of the “100 Greatest,” five were selected 
from insurance company campaigns. 

Those listed are Phoenix Mutual’s famous retirement 
message: The Travelers’ “The Greatest Reason in the 
World,” with copy by George Malcolm-Smith; Hartford 
Fire’s “While Fire Looks on and Smiles” featuring the 
eye-stopping red fire devil that became known as the Hart- 
ford Hellion; the Institute of Life Insurance “Faith Is 
a Family Affair’; and a sample of American Mutual’s 
“Mr. Friendly” series. 

Actually “The 100 Greatest” illustrates 113 ads. Reason 
is that in this second edition, the original 100 are given 


plus 13 added for the new edition and a new introduction 
by the author. Publisher is Dover Publications. 232 pages. ; 
$2.25. 
> 
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For Further Information Circle 269 on Card 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 
New York, N 


Tax Aspects of Associations 

The recent interest of the Internal Revenue Service in 
the activities of trade and professional associations creates 
some new problems. How can an association conduct a 
trade show promoting the common interests of the mem- 
bers, and keep its federal tax exemption? Will publication 
of magazines and other periodicals cause tax difficulties 
for associations? Answers to these questions are suggested 
in a report by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Titled 
“Federal Tax Aspects of Association Activities,” the study 
also reviews advertising activities of associations, supply- 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


ing credit information, source of income, dues, services 
to non-members, and net earnings inuring to members. 
Book is published by the Association Service Department 
of the National Chamber. 114 pages. $4.50. 


For Further Information Circle 271 on Card 


Office Manual for Agencies 

“Step by Step” is an office manual for property insur- 
ance agencies, written by Richard J. Layton. It gives prac- 
tical solutions on how to cut down on the seemingly endless 
detail in local agency operations. New employees in an 
office can use “Step by Step” as a training manual. Field 
men will find the book helpful in explaining to new agents 
what records must be kept, and the quickest way to com- 
plete them. Book is published by Rough Notes. $2.50. 


For Further Information Circle 270 on Card 


Investing in Development Banks 

“Problems and Practices of Development Banks” has 
been published by the Johns Hopkins Press. Shirley Boskey, 
a senior staff member of the World Bank, is the author. 
Development banks are enjoying a growing popularity as 
instruments of economic development. Investment terms 
are covered and relationships with clients. An appendix 
lists these banks in the less developed countries which are 
members of the World Bank, indicating the kind of financ- 
ing each bank provides. 195 pages plus index. $3.50. 


For Further Information Circle 272 on Card 


Study of Brain, Spinal Injuries 


Springer Publishing Company announces the fourth 
edition of Dr. Samuel Brock’s “Injuries of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord and Their Coverings.” Dr. Brock is professor 
of neurology at the New York University College of Medi- 
cine. He and 30 other specialists in brain and spinal cord 
injuries have written the material for the book, which 
sells for $18.50. 


For Further Information Circle 273 on Card 
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Continued from page 70 


on each 100-ft. roll. Used portion 
may be developed at any time with- 
out affecting the balance. 


For Further Information Circle 70 on Card 


New Personnel Folders 


Economical personnel file folders, 
which contain a standard employ- 
ment application on the inside and 
back of the folder, are offered by 
Aptitests. Printed in two colors on 
special index stock for long life, 
the folder keeps all the employee’s 
records neatly in one place, Easy- 
to-see index tab, with space for 
employee identification, aids filing 
and finding. 


For Further Information Circle 71 on Card 


Pamphlets for Visiting Firemen 


As an aid to fire departments 
conducting home inspection pro- 
grams, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters offers a folder giving 
tips on fire prevention. The leaflet 
may be left by uniformed firemen 
after inspecting a premises. 

Fire departments conducting 
home inspections may obtain these 
leaflets by writing to the National 
Board, 85 John St., New York 38, 
N. Y. The department should give 
the dates on which inspections will 
be conducted and the number of 
homes to be inspected. 


NALU Revises OAS! Script 


The National Association of Life 


Underwriters has brought out a 
new version of its slide narrative 
on Social Security. (THE SPECTA- 
TOR, March 1958) Titled “Can We 
Have Sound Social Security,” the 
message comes in a kit with a blue- 
print for showings, a 25-minute 
script, and 58 color slides. A taped 
version of the script is available at 
extra cost. 

As in the original version, the 
revised NALU slide-narrative 
stresses that unless Americans ex- 
ercise restraint, there is a serious 
question as to the future soundness 
of Social Security. Kits will be dis- 
tributed to state and local life 
underwriter associations, individ- 


March 1960 


ual members, and to life insurance 
organizations. Order blanks can be 
obtained from NALU headquarters 
in Washington. 


For Further Information Circle 72 on Card 


Vacation Calendar for 1960 


A “Business Almanacke and Va- 
cation Calendar for 1960” is of- 
fered by Manpower, Inc. The free 
booklet combines a vacation sched- 
ule with handy reference infora- 
mation for the businessman. Tax 
and billing due dates, holidays, em- 


ployment costs, plus some hints on 
office equipment care and use, and 
how to step up stock room and 
shipping room efficiency are given. 

The almanac styling is authen- 
tic, with Old English type and 
spelling and wood cuts as illus- 
trations. 


For Further Information Circle 73 on Card 


Multiply, Divide by Machine 
Simple instructions on how to 
multiply and divide with a standard 
adding machine are offered free 
Continued on page 74 





You'll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-TV 


there are 
two magnets 
in this picture 


Everybody knows that the object on the right is a magnet. But, 
this handy Prudential booklet, “Plain Talk on the New Social 


Security Law” is also a magnet - 


-a modern, up-to-date client 


magnet! It’s another valuable sales aid that you can obtain from 


Prudential’s Brokerage Service 


to help you attract life clients. 


It is filled with the answers to many Social Security questions. 


And you'll find it a fine way 


to make new friends for your 


business. It’s another example of how Prudential’s Brokerage 


Service helps you to win your share of the growing life insur- 


ance market. Just send this coupon for your free sample copy 
of “Plain Talk on the New Social Security Law.” 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 





TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1,N.J. 


C) Please send me a 
sample copy of “Plain 
Talk on the New Social 
Security Law.” 


C) | would like to know more 
about Prudential'’s Brokerage 
Services and how they can make 
life insurance sales easier for me. 


TO OVER 35 MILLION AMERICANS — 


TP-84 


NAME 





| ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 
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Continued from page 73 


by the Victor Adding Machine 
Company. 

Written in  easy-to-understand 
terms, the Victor method requires 
only a few minutes to grasp and 
can save hours of figure work. 
Examples show how the method 
may be adapted to invoice dis- 


counts, payroll computations, per- 
centage division and other multi- 
plication and division problems. 
Also included is a four-place recip- 
rocal chart for simple reciprocal 
division. 


For Further Information Circle 74 on Card 


Portable Dictating Machine 


The Comptometer Coronet dicta- 
tion machine offers a convenient 
means for dictating while out of 
the office. The Coronet is com- 
pletely portable and weighs less 
than 4% lb. Small mercury bat- 


HOW TO BECOME WEALTHY 


Sudden wealth is a rare thing, hoped for by many, 


experienced by few. 


For most of us wealth, or a state of affluence, arrives 


gradually —the result of many little things that finally 
accumulate to a sizable total. A dollar saved here, an 
extra dollar earned and invested there, none of them 
much in themselves. But they do add up until one day, 
lo and behold, you're on a financial easy street, 

hardly recognizing the moment you arrived there. 


Occidental’s Lifetime Renewals are among the 
important things, individually small but sizable in 
total, that can speed your arrival on easy street. They 
constitute income that normally stops after the 10th 
commission year. If you're not now getting them on 
your surplus business, they'll come as a gift—one 
that continues year after year. 


If you aren't expecting to become wealthy within the 
week, call us for the simple requirements to qualify 
for Lifetime Renewals. We pay brokers 3% on most 
life plans and 5% on most A&S plans after the 

10th year. 


(Lifetime Renewals may not amount to a fortune, 
but they can be a start. ) 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 


Insurance Company of California 
Home Office: Los Angeles/W. B. Stannard, Senior Vice President 
(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


teries provide power for more than 
24 hours of dictation. It can be 
used at the home or the office by 
means of an A.C. converter. The 
microphone has built-in volume 
control and dictate, reverse and 
playback controls. 


For Further Information Circle 75 on Card 


Records Store Neatly 


Tandem storage files stacked in 
reinforced shells by Bankers Box 
Company provide neat filing and 
easy accessibility for semi-active 
records. No steel or wood shelving 


is used. The stacking shells can be 
built up to any ceiling height. They 
interlock vertically and horizontally 
with all the weight carried on the 
steel supports of the shells. Shown 
in the picture is the standardized 
system set up by the New York 
agency of the Swiss Bank. 


For Further Information Circle 76 on Card 


Partition Catalog 


The Workwall Division of L. A. 
Darling Company offers an eight- 
page reference guide on movable 
partitions. Standard finishes for 
the partitions include four pastel 
colors and four modern wood-grain 
surface finishes. The catalog also 
lists some room furniture and cer- 
tain attachments that can be 
mounted easily on the walls. 


For Further Information Circle 77 on Card 


Automatic Paper Conveyor 

The Hy-Clip automatic paper 
conveyor carries office papers to 
and from desks or stations. Any 
number of office personnel can 
operate the system. The user 
places paper forms in the carrier. 
The Hy-Clip selects the proper 
drop-off station and ejects the 
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forms automatically. Papers can 
be dropped off or picked up at 
any station on the route. Simple 
design makes it possible for the 
system to run around corners and 
between floors. Device is made by 
the Barry Hyman Company. 


For Further Information Circle 78 on Card 


Stronger Recording Tape 


A sturdy new recording tape de- 
signed to withstand rough treat- 
ment has been announced by Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company. “Scotch” brand No. 311 


magnetic tape, with a new backing 
called Tenzar, is tear-, stretch-, and 
moisture-resistant. Tenzar was de- 
veloped to hold up under record- 
ing and playback conditions involv- 
ing frequent repeat, continuous 
play and constant handling. Older 
tapes wear out rapidly when used 
over and over, as in inventory tak- 
ing, taped background music in 
plants or sales correspondence via 
tape. 

The 3M Company offers a free 
folder and a strength test sample on 
request. 


For Further Information Circle 79 on Card 


Bar Types Special Symbols 


An interchangeable type bar is 
now a standard feature on the 
Remington’ electric typewriter. 
With the new type bar, a typist 
can snap in special symbols for 
typing work in any one of 18 fields 
of science and business. Hundreds 
of symbols are available, including 
degree signs, numerical subscripts, 
the millimeter symbol and _ the 
Greek alphabet. Specially designed 
symbols can be ordered, including 
company trademarks in many cases. 


For Further Information Circle 80 on Card 
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CLU Review 


The sixth annual CLU Review 
gives an illustrated story of 1959 
events at the American College of 
Life Underwriters and the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 

Charts, photographs and _ text 
describe various activities, includ- 
ing the education program. Copies 
of the 24-page booklet may be ob- 
tained on request. 


For Further Information Circle 81 on Card 


Illuminated Ad Sign 


Indoor advertising sign made by 
Modern Ad-Lite Company has a 
white plexiglass front with hand- 
cut lettering on the face. The sheet 
metal cabinet is painted white, and 
is lighted by two 30-watt fluores- 
cent tubes. Hanging brackets per- 
mit easy installation. Sign retails 
for $74.95 f.o.b. Los Angeles and 
can be shipped anywhere in the 
United States. 


For Further Information Circle 82 on Card 
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COSTS TAKE 

TOO BIG | 

A BITE?” 





K.P. is yYouR ANSWER! 


K. I. P. is the Kemper Insurance Plan for budgeting premiums on 
monthly installments available to both commercial risks and individ- 
uals. When a prospect complains about the high cost of insuring, you 
can point to this businesslike way of paying premiums (with a low, 
low service charge!). 


You'll like K.I.P. too. The plan was designed especially with the 
agent in mind. It is easy to understand and use. Plans even can be 
set up over the phone. And almost no office detail is required! 


Here’s what K.I.P. can do for you: 

1. Help you obtain new accounts. 

2. Help you hold old business. 

3. Make it easier to ‘‘trade-up”’ present policies. 
Remember, your clients are accustomed to monthly pay plans. They 


will appreciate the opportunity to pay insurance premiums this way 
too. Be sure you’re the one to offer such a plan to them. 


The Kemper Insurance Plan is only one of the many advantages of 
representing a Kemper Insurance company. For information, write: 
Agency Production Department, Home Office, Chicago 40. 


K.I.P. is not available in Ohio. 
LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


divisions of ( KEMPER Chicago 40 
INSURANCE 
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RatingBureaus Adopt10% 
Discount for Compact Cars 


Adds on to credits previously established 
for driver training, two or more cars 


A 10 per cent discount on auto 
premiums for compact cars became 
effective March 1 in 43 states. The 
National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
filed the lower rates for their 400 
member companies with insurance 
authorities in February. Permis- 
sion for the discount will be sought 
at a later date in the remaining 
states. 

The economy car discount is in 
addition to a 25 per cent ¢redit 
available for two or more cars in 
the family. The lower rate also ap- 
plies where a 10 per cent driver 
education rate credit is given to a 
family having male drivers under 
age 25. 

Discount applies to premiums for 
bodily injury and property damage 
liability insurance and_ collision 
coverage on small, low horsepower, 
economy-type cars, except the 
sports cars. 


Face Amount Raised on Airtrip 


Continental Casualty has re- 
ceived approval from the New York 
Insurance Department on two new 
air trip accident policy forms. The 
company has increased its acciden- 
tal death coverage from a minimum 
of $6,250 to $7,500 on policies is- 
sued through airport coin ma- 
chines. Changes resulted from a 
series of conferences between the 
New York Department and all au- 
thorized insurers issuing these ac- 
cident policies. 


For Further Information Circle 227 on Card 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 70 and 73 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


Comprehensive Cancer Policy 


Dr. Joseph J. Eller (I. above), 
director general of the Pan Amer- 
ican Medical Association, is shown 
with Michael H. Levy, president 
of Standard Security Life of New 
York. Insurance company has just 
introduced a comprehensive can- 
cer policy on both family and 
individual basis. Coverage pro- 
vides for surgical, medical, ne 
pitalization, and nursing expenses. 
Limit is $10,000 with maximum 
annual limits of $3,000. 


For Further Information Circle 228 on Card 


Individual and Family A&H 


Old Line Life offers guaranteed 
renewable, individual and family 


hospital and surgical policies. Plans 
are issued to age 75 and continue 
for life with the guarantee that 
benefits cannot be reduced at any 
age. Company reserves the right 
to change premiums on a class 
basis. Dependents continue to age 
21 on the family policy. 

Policies offer world-wide protec- 
tion with no territorial restrictions 
or aviation exclusions. Mental ill- 
ness is covered if care is provided 
in a general hospital. Maternity 
benefits and surgical benefits are 
payable in or out of a hospital. 


For Further Information Circle 229 on Card 


Special $10,000 Minimum 

Ohio National Life has brought 
a new whole life plan called Econo- 
life (paid up at age 98). It is 
available in face amounts of $10,- 
000 or more, with a quantity dis- 
count on amounts above $25,000. 
Cash surrender values are higher 
than average, reflecting the gen- 
erally larger policies sold on this 
plan. 


For Further Information Circle 230 on Card 


Renewable A&H Senior Plan 


Life of Georgia has introduced 
a Senior Security hospital and 
surgical policy guaranteed renew- 
able for life. Plan will be issued 
for ages 65 to 80 and provides 
three package coverage. The max- 
imum benefit is $10-a-day room 
and board for 31 days, $100 mis- 
cellaneous expense, and $250 sur- 
gical. A $15 deductible is optional. 


For Further Information Circle 231 on Card 


Protector A&H Plan 


American Casualty has _intro- 
duced its Protector hospital ex- 
pense policy in California. The 
number of days of hospital con- 
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finement are not limited, benefits 
are paid for dental surgery and 
nursing home care, and a revised 
renewal provision is included. 


For Further Information Circle 232 on Card 


Choice of Deductible on MM 


National Bankers Life of Dallas 
has introduced a new major medi- 
cal policy. Plan has an optional 
deductible of $300 or $500, and a 
maximum protection of $5,000. 

Surgical benefits are provided up 
to a maximum of $500. There also 
are benefits for nurses’ care, doc- 
tors’ visits, hospital room and mis- 
cellaneous hospital expenses. 


For Further Information Circle 233 on Card 


Supplement for Basic Plans 


Western Life announces a new 
guaranteed renewable major medi- 
cal expense policy designed to sup- 
lement basic medical care plans. 

The policy is written with de- 
ductibles of $500, $750 and $1,000 
respectively, depending upon the 
gross income of the applicant. It 
pays 80 per cent of covered ex- 
penses above the deductible up to 
a maximum of $5,000, $7,500 or 
$10,000 for each accident or sick- 
ness. (The aggregate maximum 
benefit for nervous or mental con- 
ditions is $2,500 respectively under 
any one of the plans.) 


For Further Information Circle 234 on Card 


Modified A&H Policies 


State Mutual Life of America 
has revised gross premium rates 
on its A&H contracts. A modified 
benefit to age 70, for men only, as 
long as the policyowner is regu- 
larly employed fulltime is now a 
regular feature of loss of income 
contracts. Under this new pro- 
vision, the benefit period after age 
65 for both sickness and accident 
is limited to two years, or to one 
year on a one-year disability policy. 
The partial disability benefit for 
accident has been removed from 
the policies and is now available 
as a rider. 

A&H income policies for women, 
formerly continuable to age 60, 
are now guaranteed continuable 
to age 65. This privilege is also 
extended to old policyholders. 

The premium waiver clause for 
total disability continuing for more 
than four months has a new fea- 
ture. Any premium paid during 
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the first four months of disability 
will be refunded. This also extends 
to previously issued contracts. 
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Discount for Claim-Free Risks 


Celina Insurance Group, Ohio, 
offers an auto insurance program 
(CFBD) giving a 10 per cent re- 
duction in premium for one year of 
claim free driving. New policy- 
holders sign an application certi- 
fying this. For renewal, the claim 
experience for the discounted pre- 
mium is reviewed to see if the dis- 
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Sutton Hall, 
State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa. 
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count is allowable. Commercial 
auto risks are not eligible for the 
discount. 
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Policy Aids Cancer Research 
A $5,000 cancer expense policy 
issued by Beneficial Standard Life 
contains a unique service feature. 
The plan pays up to $5,000 for the 
treatment of any form of cancer 
diagnosed in terms accepted by the 
American Medical Association. 
One-half of all premium income, 
Continued on page 78 
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Go Forth to Teach 


Pennsylvania’s State Teachers College was organized in 1875, 
and has faithfully carried out its objective to train teachers for the 
public school system. 


Baltimore Life has also carried out, for over 77 years, its objective 
to guard family financial security by providing life insurance. 
Indiana and vicinity is served by the Baltimore Life office at 707-714 


Philadelphia Street. 


The Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company 


A Progressive Mutual Organization 





HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


C. L. U. Training equips you to serve better! 
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Continued from page 77 


after payments for medical care 
and expense, will be paid by Bene- 
ficial Standard to officially approved 
cancer research. 

Semi-annual rates on the new 
policy are $8 for _ individuals 
through age 39 and $13 from age 
40 to 58. On the family plan, semi- 
annual rate is $25.50 for all ages 
through 58. 
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Contracts and Policies Notes 


ALLSTATE LIFE has brought out 
its family plan policy in 28 states 
since the first of the year. 

BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE has de- 
clared a 40 per cent increase in 
dividends on ordinary life policies. 
On proceeds left with the company, 
3% per cent interest will be paid 
during 1960. 

CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE has 
reduced rates on all types of single 


premium immediate annuities at all 
issue ages, 

EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA has 
raised to $25,000 the non-medical 
limit for insurance age 6 to 25. 
Previous maximum was $15,000. 

FARMERS NEW WORLD LIFE of 
Mercer Island, Wash., has adopted 
a new series of policy forms that 
are easier to read and easier to 
prepare. 

GUARDIAN LIFE announces that 
premiums for as many as ten poli- 
cies may be combined in one 
monthly check under its pre-au- 
thorized check plan. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK has made 
ten different riders available on 
most individual life plans. Included 
are waiver of premium, double and 
triple indemnity, and coverage for 
children in families where family- 
plan policies are not suitable. 

MUTUAL TRUST LIFE has raised 
to 3% per cent the rate paid on 
funds left on deposit. 

NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters and National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
have announced a low-cost auto 
policy and a “safe driver” rating 


insurance 
in Connec- 


plan that will reduce 
costs for car owners 
ticut. 

PENNSYLVANIA Insurance De- 
partment has approved a 10 per 
cent reduction in auto insurance 
rates for the so-called ‘compact 
cars.” Lower rates will apply in 
most cases to both liability and col- 
lision insurance. 

PRAETORIAN MUTUAL LIFE has 
reduced rates on standard life in- 
surance for women 19 through 58 
years old. 

GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE has 
adopted an interest rate of 334 per 
cent on dividend accumulations. Re- 

COLONIAL LIFE OF AMERICA has 
increased to 3% per cent interest 
paid on policyholder funds. Guar- 
anteed rate under current contracts 
is 24% per cent but the company 
has been paying excess interest for 
some time. Discount rate for pre- 
miums paid in advance is now 4 
per cent. 

BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE has 
raised from 3 to 4 per cent the rate 
of interest for discounting pre- 
miums paid in advance. Proceeds 
left to accumulate will draw inter- 
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UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
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EST. 1913 CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 
United Life, 8 White Street, Concord, N. H. 


STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del.*, D. C., Ind.*, La., Me., Md.*, Mass., 
Mich.*, N. H., N. J., N. C.*, Ohio*, Pa.*, R. I., Vt., Va.* 


*General Agency Opportunities 
Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 
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UNITED STATES 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


60 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Casualty - Fire - Marine - Surety 


Home Office 
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est at 34% per cent. 

CENTENNIAL INSURANCE, one of 
the companies of the Atlantic 
group, announces plans for writing 
association or franchise and ordi- 
nary group accident and health in- 
surance, 

GREAT-WEST LIFE has announced 
a new lower rate for single pre- 
mium immediate annuities in the 
United States. This is the second 
rate drop in less than a year on 
these annuities. 
~ METROPOLITAN LIFE has reduced 
rates substantially for new group 
annuity contracts on 25 or more 
employees. For the typical new de- 
ferred annuity contract, the rate 
reduction is estimated at about 12 
per cent. Improved earnings on 
investments and changes in tax 
treatment made the change pos- 
sible. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE has an- 
nounced a net yield credit of 4.51 
per cent on investment income for 
group pension fund accounts. Rate 
applies on contracts issued during 
1959. 

NATIONAL LIFE of Vermont has 
increased to 4 per cent the interest 
paid on premiums paid in advance 
for a 10-year period. After 10 
years rate has increased to 3.5 per 
cent. 

PAN-AMERICAN LIFE of New 
Orleans has increased to 354 per 
cent the interest paid on dividends 
and proceeds left on deposit. Dis- 
count on premiums paid in advance 
is now 4 per cent. 

PRUDENTIAL has raised to 4 per 
cent the discount on premiums paid 
in advance on ordinary life and re- 
tirement annuity policies. 

PROTECTIVE LIFE, Birmingham, 
Ala., is now paying an interest rate 
of 4 per cent on premiums paid in 
advance, 

STATE FARM LIFE has reduced 
occupational ratings and adopted a 
guaranteed insurability rider and a 
higher dividend scale. 

UNITED STATES LIFE has raised 
to 334 per cent the interest paid 
on policy proceeds left with the 
company. 

AMERICAN FRONTIER LIFE, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been admitted to 
Mississippi and also operates in 
Arkansas, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky. 

WEsT COAST LIFE offers a 4 per 
cent discount on premiums paid in 
advance. @ 
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z= OUTDOOR 
“ADVERTISING 


For three straight years, Life of Georgia has used outdoor 
advertising to successfully promote its sales program. During 
1960, over 3200 outdoor billboards in full color will tell the 
Company’s story in 246 Southern communities. 


LIFE Company 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 





E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Consulting Actuaries Rourse Building 
Accountante Phila. 6, Penna, 











For your convenience . . . 


The reply card on page 71 of this issue can be used to obtain 
additional information about the items which are followed by 
numbers in both the Products and Services and the Contracts and 
Policies departments. 
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Special Risks 


UNIVERSAL 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE CO. sone 


. HOME OFFICE 
1000 NORTH DELAWARE e INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 





A CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY 


Complete Actuarial and Engineering Ser 








BIG—that’s what the Chinese symbol 
below means. Big — it’s the way most 
successful agents think. Never satis- 
fied with status quo, they seek new 
business through new ideas. 


Ideas like The Fund’s LINE OF THE 
MONTH 1960. it gives concise, cur- 
rent underwriting information and 
about the extra lines— the profitable 
lines —so often overlooked. It gives 
sales tips, too, and powerful mer- 
chandising aids. 


AGENTS 
WHO 
THINK *K 
USUALLY 


ARE XK 


Take Accounts Receivable. It’s the 
first LINE OF THE MONTH 1960. 
Newly revised, you can now sell 
coverage up to $50,000 without re- 
porting form accounting. One pre- 
mium to calculate — do it on the spot 
in minutes. Think of the market: any 
small or medium-sized business that 
maintains a credit system. And what 
a door-opener for other business! 


BIG. And just the beginning. And if 
you're a big agent—even if you don't 
now represent The Fund—plan to in- 
vestigate this new marketing acces- 
sory. Write: LINE OF THE MONTH 
1960. The FUND Insurance Com- 
panies, Research, Development and 
Sales, 3333 California Street, San 
Francisco 20. 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE @ MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 











These Names Make News: 
Rutledge, Loweree, Grant 


H. W. Rutledge has been ap- 
pointed executive general man- 
ager of General Adjustment 
Bureau, Inc. He will join the 
New York office April 1. 


F. Harold Loweree, previously 
president, has been made chair- 
man of Monumental Life. Fred- 
erick L. Wehr, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, has been 
elected president. 


W. D. Grant, 
previously execu- 
tive vice presi- 
dent, has been 
elected _presi- 
dent of Business 
Men's Assurance. 


Gilbert D. Hart, deputy insurance 
commissioner, has temporarily 
been put in charge of the Wyo- 
ming State Insurance Depart- 
ment, following the resignation 
of Commissioner Robert Adams. 


H. Ladd Plum- 
ley, president 
since 1951, has 
been elected 
chairman and 
president of 
State Mutual 
Life Assurance 
of America. 


Milford A. Vieser was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and a 
member of the board of Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. John 
J. Magovern, Jr., formerly vice 
president and counsel, was also 
elected executive vice presi- 
dent, and Harry W. Jones, a 
member of the board and for- 
merly vice president, was 
elected senior vice president. 

J. Carroll Bateman has been ap- 


pointed general manager of the 
new Insurance Information In- 


stitute, New York. III com- 
bines public relations opera- 
tions for eight capital stock fire 
and casualty trade groups. 

Max V. Goken has been elected 
president of Lafayette Life, In- 
diana. Roger S. Worden has 
been elected executive vice 
president and William J. Mat- 
tingly director of agencies. 

. C. Higdon, previously president 
of Business Men’s Assurance, 
has been elected chairman. 

Howard A. Austin, Jr., CLU, and 
William Ingram have _ been 
elected vice presidents of the 
Prudential. Austin is in charge 
of Canadian operations. Ingram 
has been transferred from Bos- 
ton to Newark, N. J. Joseph W. 
Ehrenreich was promoted to di- 
rector of planning and re- 
search. 

Bernard Mercer, previously vice 
president and general manager 
of Preferred Risk Mutual, Des 
Moines, has been promoted to 
executive vice president. 

Charles E. Mather II has been 
elected president of Mather & 
Co., Philadelphia. John W. 
Kelley, CPCU, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


Richard T. Hen- 
shaw, Jr., has 
been elected 
president of 
Johnson & Hig- 
gins (Michigan). 


Marshall C. Hunt, formerly assis- 
tant vice president and assis- 
tant secretary, has been elected 
secretary of the Union Central 
Life. He succeeds Vice Presi- 
dent and Secretary Richard S. 
Rust, retiring after 47 years of 
service. 
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James C. Smith, CLU, has been 
appointed vice president of the 
Travelers. He had been secre- 
tary in the life underwriting 
department. 

Edwin Lawrence Getting, formerly 
comptroller of the Pullman 
Company, has been appointed 
vice president of Bankers Life 
and Casualty. 

Charles H. Childs, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer, has been elected vice 
president of United American 
Life, Atlanta, Ga. 

H. Lee Rhodus has been elected 
secretary of Resolute Credit 
Life. Leonard R. Shope has been 
elected resident vice president 
in Washington, D. C. 


Carl L. Eddins 
has joined the 
Ruberoid Com- 
pany as man- 
ager of _ insur- 
ance, a newly 
created position. 


Paul T. Carr, formerly executive 
vice president of Cardinal Life, 
has been elected vice president 
and a member of the operating 
committee of Kentucky Central 
Life. Richard M. Carter, actu- 
ary, was also elected vice presi- 
dent and a member of the op- 
erating committee. 

Leon H. Doman has been elected 
vice president as well as general 
counsel of the American For- 
eign Insurance Association. 

Chester L. Fisher, Jr., has been 
appointed third vice president in 
public relations for Metropoli- 
tan Life. He joined the com- 
pany’s law division in 1939. 

William A. Wickham, secretary 
and general counsel, Standard 
Accident, has been elected 
chairman of the Michigan In- 
surance Information Service. 

S. E. Graves, previously asssitant 
vice president, has been made 
vice president and assistant 
manager of the underwriting 
department for Traders & Gen- 
eral Insurance, Dallas. 

H. D. Van Gils has been appointed 
vice president, agency depart- 
ment, of the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety and the Standard Fire. 

Dr. J. Grant Irving has been pro- 
moted to chief medical director 
and Dr. Kenneth F. Brandon to 
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medical director for the Aetna 
Life. 

Valmore H. Forcier has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of 
the Insurance Federation of 
New York. 

James B. Siske has been appointed 
vice president and director of 
agencies of the American Bank- 
ers Life Assurance of Florida. 

Albert Trussell, CLU, has been 
appointed assistant general 
manager of Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Life, Baltimore, newly- 
formed subsidiary of U. S. F. 
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& G. He had been director of 
field relations for Mutual of 
New York. 

Wallace J. Campbell, formerly 
head of the Washington office 
of the Cooperative League of the 
U. S. A., has been named direc- 
tor of public affairs for Nation- 
wide. 

Ronald T. Perrella has been named 
advertising manager of Old Eq- 
uity Life of Evanston, Ill. He 
was previously assistant adver- 
tising manager. 

Continued on page 82 
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= Can’t Buy This..... 


Money is important, we can’t live without it—but it 
can’t buy everything. Try to buy prestige with it. By 
prestige, we mean a good name which is built up 


through years of service to clients. 


Federal Life has built a name through the years 
which is synonomous with POLICYHOLDER SERV- 
ICE. Operating for 60 years, Federal Life has become 
known as a leader in the field of Life, Accident and 


Health Insurance. 














Federal Life is a personal company which takes pride in its dealings with its 
agents and its policyholders. Federal is the type of company which would make any 


man proud to be associated with it. 


If you are interested in becoming part of a progressive company which is 
undertaking a giant new agency expansion program—write: Emery Huff, Agency 


Vice-President for details. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


6100 N. Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 46, Illinois 





No matter what, where or 
how much the risk... <HORLDy, 
the man from AIU is a/ways “laoweN 
ys § ><’) AMERICAN 
ready to serve your clients’ yy INTERNATIONAL 
interests outside the U.S.A. All UNDERWRITERS 


Boston e Chicago « Dailas e Denvere HoustoneLos Angeles « Miamie New Orleans 
New York e Portland e« SanFrancisco e Seattie « Tulsa e Washington 








REINSURANCE 


SURPLUS and EXCESS LINES 


SOUTH AND WATER STREETS, BALTIMORE 3 . TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3500 


27 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 5 @ TELEPHONE HANOVER 22-6384 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 81 


John E. Clark has joined Mutual 
Trust Life in Chicago as vice 
president in charge of public 
relations. William Georgeson 
has been named vice president 
of the bond division. 

Don J. Robertson, previously East- 
ern advertising manager of the 
Rough Notes Company, has been 
named vice president of Com- 
merce Publishing Company, St. 
Louis, and Eastern advertising 
manager of “Life Insurance 
Selling” and “The Local Agent.” 

Earle B. Johnson, formerly re- 
gional agency director, has been 
appointed regional vice presi- 
dent of State Farm Mutual. 

Clifford R. Walker, CLU, has been 
appointed to the newly created 
position of comptroller and 
John L. Lobingier, Jr., has been 
named assistant secretary for 
Connecticut Mutual. 

C. R. Andrews, formerly advertis- 
ing manager, has been named to 
the new post of director of pub- 
lic relations for Pilot Life, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Paul Braziller, Indianapolis insur- 
ance attorney, has been named 
secretary of Western American 
Life, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Donald C. Liggett has been ap- 
pointed manager of the group 
marketing and service depart- 
ment of the Benefit Association 
of Railway Employees. 

John A. Miller has been named a 
senior consultant in the com- 
pany relations division of the 
Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association. 

Clifford Reckling has been ap- 
pointed editor of the Weekly 
Underwriter. He succeeds E. T. 
Cunningham who has retired as 
editor after forty years with 
the publication. 

John S. Witucki has joined the 
London Assurance Group in 
New York City as manager of 
the combined claims department 
of the Group’s Eastern region. 

Gus F. Geissler has retired from 
the National Farmers Union. He 
had been manager of the insur- 
ance subsidiaries. 
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Charles M. Hart, Jr., has been 
appointed resident vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Rich- 
mond, Va., office for Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Mary- 
land. He was previously man- 
ager. 

Richard L. Gatewood, chief engi- 
neer, has been elected secretary 
of the South-Eastern Under- 
writers Association. He suc- 
ceeds H. Norris Pye who is re- 
tiring. 

George T. Kamataris has been 
elected vice president and di- 
rector of sales of Franklin Life. 


Paul J. Kreuz- 
kamp has been 
appointed a vice 
president of the 
marine depart- 
ment of Alexan- 
der & Alexander. 


Charles E. West, recently re- 
tired from Provident Mutual 
Life, has been elected to the 
board of the Harleysville In- 
surance Companies. 

Robert E. Cowden, Jr., secretary 
and general counsel of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., has 
been elected a director of Fire- 
men’s Mutual, Providence, R. I. 

E. W. Beresford, secretary, has 
been elected a director of Old 
Line Life of America, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Alfred H. Drewes, vice president 
of National Lead Company, has 
been elected to the board of 
American Re-Insurance. 

Charles E. Gaines, CLU, director 
of the Institute of Insurance 
Marketing at Southern Method- 
ist University, has been named 
as management educational con- 
sultant for the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters. He 
will work with the American 
College on an advisory basis. 

Bernard R. Caldwell has been ap- 
pointed director of the Traffic 
Institute Division of the Trans- 
portation Center at Northwest- 
ern University. 

Thomas J. Gillooly, formerly as- 
sociate counsel of the American 
Life Convention, has joined Pru- 
dential in the law department of 
the home office. 

Continued on page 84 
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From 


Connecticut General... 


Hospital and Surgical 


Expense Insurance... 


Issued at all ages... 


No renewal age limit... 


For individuals... 


For families... 


Connecticut General’s new hospi- 
taland surgical expense insur- 
ance is now available to your 
clients regardless of age. 


This important step in provid- 
ing health insurance for people of 
all ages has been accomplished by 
Connecticut General without any 
sacrifice in quality. You’ll find this 
new coverage includes benefits 
which are not generally offered. For 
example: an important In-Hospital 


physician’s expense benefit is in- 
cluded; children are covered auto- 
matically at eight days of age; ma- 
ternity is handled exactly like other 
causes for hospital confinement ; also 
a complete surgical schedule includ- 
ing obstetrical benefits. 

It all adds up to a quality product 
from a quality company and it’s 
available to your clients. Get com- 
plete details by calling our nearest 
office today. Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL €@=> 


Life | Accident | Health 


EP 2395, 2400: SE 2396, 2401 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Reinsurance 





Frank E. Gerry 


MILES M. DAWSON & SON, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 
Springdale, Cenn. 











These Monthly Letters Are 
Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS ... INSURED PENSIONS... EM- 


PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW .. . NET AFTER TAXES... 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER 


Write for Sample Copies 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street. Chicago 3, IIL 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 83 


Lester C. Layman, previously 
manager of Beneficial Fire & 
Casualty, has become vice pres- 
ident. Jerome J. Trepel, an as- 
sistant vice president in charge 
of the Eastern head office for 
Beneficial Standard, becomes a 





vice president of both Benefi- 
cia] Standard Life and its sub- 
sidiary. 


James E. Duduit, formerly chief 
examiner of the Indiana Insur- 
ance Department, has been 
made vice president in charge 
of sales for the International 
Auto Insurance Exchange. 


Wallace J. Cooper has been named 
vice president of Atlantic Na- 
tional, New York. He joined the 
company in 1959 as controller. 
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BANKERS “fe COMPANY 
€ 


A Bankerslifeman is our contact with the public. 
The impression he creates is a reflection upon him- 
self .. 


industry. He is truly the man who is “out in front.” 


. our Company .. . and the entire insurance 


This is why we carefully choose and thoroughly 
train every Bankerslifeman. He is taught to take a 
professional view of his work—service becomes his 
watchword. He is given a thorough knowledge of life 
insurance and its many uses so he may have both the 
desire and the skill to give competent counsel and 


service. 


A Bankerslifeman knows he is “out in front” in 
another way—he knows his Company is one of the 
true pioneers in developing new ideas to fit the chang- 
ing needs of the public. He is proud to say he was 
the first to carry the now popular Guaranteed Pur- 
chase Option and the Wife Protection Rider in his 
brief case. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





Robert F. Weichsel and Richard 
N. Lewis, CLU, have _ been 
elected senior vice presidents of 
Great National Life, Dallas. 
Weichel continues as secretary- 
treasurer of the company. 
Lewis will now be in charge of 
all sales. 


G. Frank Clem- 
ent, CLU, previ- 
ously agency 
vice _ president, 
has been elected 
executive vice 
president of 
Shenandoah Life. 


Frederick P. Wolf, vice president 
in charge of the fire department, 
has been elected a director of 
Schiff, Terhune & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

W. E. Newell, president of The 
First National Bank, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, has been elected to 
the board of Knoxville’s Appa- 
lachian National Life. 


Erle C. Patrick 
has been elected 
executive vice 
president and 
secretary of 
Southwestern Fire 
& Casualty, Dal- 


las. 


George T. Conklin, Jr., and Daniel 
J. Lyons have been named sen- 
ior vice presidents of Guardian 
Life. Irving Rosenthal has be- 
come vice president and chief 
actuary, and Burgh S. Johnson, 
vice president. 

Willard D. Holt has been elected 
vice president and controller of 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, 
Pa. He has been with the com- 
pany since 1917 and controller 
since 1955. 


Clyde F. Gay 
has been elected 
executive vice 
president of John 
Hancock. He 
had been ad- 
ministrative vice 
president. 


Carl P. Barton has been elected 
secretary and comptroller of 
the New Hampshire Group. He 
has been a secretary of the com- 
panies since 1956. 
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William R. Leute, Jr., M.D., has 
been named medical director 
for Philadelphia Life. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Thomas M. Arm- 
strong, who has retired. 


Carter H. Grin- 
stead (r.) has 
been appointed 
executive secre- 
tary of the Con- 
ference of Mu- 
tual Casualty 
Companies. 


G. Egerton Brown has been ap- 
pointed vice president, person- 
nel, and H. F. Gundy, F.S.A., 
was appointed vice president, 
underwriting for Sun Life As- 
surance of Canada. 

Paul F. McKee has been named 
vice president of the Fidelity 
Life Association, Fulton, IIl. 
He became director of agencies 
last June. 

Morton J. Kent, vice president and 
actuary, and George W. Evans, 
general counsel, have been 
elected to the board of Inter- 
state Life & Accident. 


Robert Dechert, 
(|) former gen- 
eral counsel of 
the Department 
of Defense, has 
been elected a 
trustee of Penn 
Mutual Life. 


Arthur F. Lamanda has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of Maine Insurance Company. 
He is a member of a New York 
law firm, and was formerly with 
the New York Insurance De- 
partment. 

Howard R. Sluyter, Dallas, Jack 
C. Vaughn, Dallas, and Ellis H. 
Carson, Boston, have been 
elected directors of the Lexing- 
ton Insurance Company. Mr. 
Sluyter represents Murchison 
3rothers’ interests. Mr. Carson 
is president of New England 
Reinsurance. 

Frederick P. Perkins, senior vice 
president, has been elected a 
director of Aetna Life, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety, and Stand- 
ard Fire. 

George S. Moore, president of the 
First National City Bank of 

Continued on page 86 
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. and your policyholders ever better, PLM offers you an experienced 
executive and clerical personnel, operating with the latest time- and labor- 
saving equipment and in one of the country’s most up-to-date home offices. 
These factors spell efficiency. And efficient operation is the chief reason for— 
among other things—PLM’s reputation for prompt claim payment. As you 
well know. home office facilities can either bottleneck or bolster your own 
service to your clients. Why not get in touch with us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


PLM Building e« Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Chariotte, N.C. 
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CONFIDENCE | 
IS THE DIF FHERENCE Continued from page 85 


New York, has been elected a di- 
rector of Federal Insurance. 
W. E. Myers, vice president, has 
been elected to the board of 

Appleton & Cox. 

Hale Anderson, Jr., was elected 
to the board of directors of the 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance, 
a member of the Hartford Fire 
Group. He has been in the law 


The Security Benefit Repre- standard risk appraisal. Li- department sence 1938. 
sentative enters a prospect’s censed in most states, Security Allen J. Greenough, president of 
presence with confidence ee, mA gg as the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
the complete assurance that, in a sound and established com- 3 : Bs . > 
spite of highly rated or re- pany that offers its representa- ’ been elected a trustee of Penn 
jected risks, he can meet the tives MORE—in Home Office Mutual Life. 
demands and needs of his assistance, up-to-date policies, 
public. tested sales aids and CON- 


FIDENCE. * 
Cecil F. Cross, 


He enjoys this unusual confi- ee A 
dence through Security Bene- V Zp : (r.) senior vice 
fit’s new concept of “Individu- She president of Lin- 


alized Medical Underwriting” <S ‘ 
-an advanced and unique MARC F. GOODRICH, CLU : pa | +t National 
approach to standard and sub- Assistant Vice President Life died Decem- 


ber 23. He had 


SECURITY BENRPIT LIRK rorecs: kansas | Nevionel to 
more than twenty- 
five years. 


j 


Founded 1892 @ Licensed in most states @ Ranked in top 10% of life companies 


Charles E. Humiston has joined 
New York Life as director of 
HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. marketing research. He has 
. é been manager of marketing re- 
Consulting Actuaries search for another company for 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 10 years. 
INDIANAPOLIS Lawrence B. Jones has been 
elected to the board of Traders 
& General, Dallas, Texas. Mr. 
Jones is president of Mosher 
Steel Company. 

- menstilati a Charles F. Trustam, chief gen- 
a5 eral manager of Royal-Globe in 
f Great Britain, was on the 
Queen’s New Year’s Honor List. 
He was named a Knight Bach- 
elor in recognition of his ser- 
vice as past president of the 
British Insurance Association. 
George S. Valentine, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the East- 
ern department, Ohio Farmers 
SEktv ICE: Companies, has retired. Vance 
: oe. es Hines has become manager of 

the eastern department. 
R. C. Alamshah, Zurich Insurance, 
has been elected manager of a 


AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY new organization, the Insurance 


HOME OFFICE + ORLANDO, FLORIDA . 2 . 
NATION-WIDE Audit Managers Association of 
LAIM 


Southern California. 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people 


lf you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 


tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 


forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the 


items here 


have been 


prepared 


and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 


many insurance opportunities 


Other bona fide agencies or insurance 


companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency 


Individuals 


seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 


the items shown on this page 


approximately a maximum of 30 words 


Items may run no longer than six lines, 
The editors will delete as 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 


Address letters 
& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject 
explanation any po submitted by an employment Dy asin an ir 
In most cases, The 


dividual 


company or an inc 


to Executives Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


without 
surance 
Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 


and its staff cannot be held responsible for any 


items printed here 


false or 


unreliable 





POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


P-67—Casualty Excess vnee Un- 

derwriter—$9,00 W 
| arity th 

underwriting 

of 





ete fam wi 
ground dling 
mmercial 
. 11 — Casualty * saber 
¥ to 3 att 
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4 age midwe 
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witt 
Heav\ 
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openir 
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Na 


nen 
H-66—Life Training Dir. — § 
100. Midwest office in 
ving Record of 
activity in agents tr 


jatory 


desirab! 
area cessful 


alr 


K-12—Casualty Accountant—$8_ 
500. Eastern co. desires man with 
rodern a inting ideas and some 
nsurance Excel. advance 
ment potential 
K-23—Group Sales Supw. 
000. Midwest with we t 
reput for “tae 
ffice opening f acl 
of indiv. | 
SUPV Knowledge 
proced. mandatory 
K-41—Actuarial 
Midwestern co. wi outside 
iltants needs | of fice 
to correlate office proced. and act 
as contact 
K-55—Life Underwriter—{ 
Age 35-45. Position 
f co. located South 
exp seeking re 
northern territory 
K-65—Boiler Underwriter—3°, 
Multiple line co., Midwest | 
office location; 7-10 yrs 
mandatory 
o17—Five Underwriting Mer— 
$8 OC i Home oftice locatio n 
Southwest Minimum yrs 


exp 
over 


ground 


Ass’t — $7,500 


tk con 


man 


with agts 
in home 
in F 


man 
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P-56—Life 
Age t uf) 
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Executive — $ 
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S- T1—Brokerage Depart. 
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market 
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ime quickly 


to move 
future 
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develop 
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EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
63—Life/AGH Agency red — 


Suc 

prod., 

ng. Present! 

) age 
c.t 

Salary 


cessful 


range 


record 


recruiting and 


y managing 
ncy. 
$12,000 


Locat 


K- 16—Group Underwriter — 30's 


| lege de egree 


two co's 


includes 


field personnel. Loc: 
$12.000. 


Making 
K-20—Life 
law degree 
AGH 


nd 


extensiv 


} 


; ae . 
yrs. ex{ 


background of 
office exp. in group life and AGH 


e conta 


+ 
) 


Legal 
Well versed 


poric 


handling and 


ng ops. L 
$11.00 


K- -35—Life 
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exn 
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knowledge 
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or 


agent 


traini 
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W th 


home 
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open 


Counsel—:; 
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re 
aking 


Agency Secretary — 


degree. M 
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of agency 
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K-47—AGH Prod. Mgr. — 30's 
Ter r successf prod. and 
ng brokerage 
ll AGH 


Loca- 


th 3 
on-can 
e 

M pies $9,000 


K- ee Admin, Officer—40 


oNen 


E-57—Group Sales Supr.—c 
field and 


ry ext 


juired at home office 


E-43— AGH Life wocrsel Pre. 


ate 


Dir. — 


E-74—Life 


Agency 


B -22—Legal Cou nsel—> ) 


B- 15—Casualty | Cleins 


as ad ister Exam ner mgr 
att ! 


managing territorial « 


pen. Making $8,500 
B-45—Bond Mgr. — early 
cad he n all pl of country 


4 


n WN 


" slieka writing 

Aaking $8,500 

B- 51—Casuaty Supervising Un- 
derwriter—30's, college deg 
T yrs ne CO exp 
Making $6,500 

B- $4 Casualty pow gered Mgr. 


colle ge grad Back 


nen 


sree 
in branc 


tan 


en 


ry successful exD in 
training and 


Prefers South 


supervising de pe 
Ar Sout 
$6,500 
H-10—Fire Loss Mgr.—e 


Ha 
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tion Making 
aking 


broad background 
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e | 


9 21—Multiple 


nt 


Line oper — 


than 


Mak ing 
H-27—Industrial 
Past five yrs. field 


survey 


Ins. 





Dir. | 5 


K- Sig Line 


Ben cc | s ' 


| p- 25—Life 


| P-36—Life 


H-43—Personnel Mgr.—30’s, 
ned with mu 
Well-versed 
3 and wage 

1. Making 


ga 


ege grad. Exp 
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ine 


H- -33 -- — Casualty Prod. 
~ollege grad 


Supv. — 
Conver- 


A- 20—Actuary—n vidd 


00 


ciety, 17 yr 


$16, area 


| K-27—Cas. ols. e 


ege grad. & yrs 
rod. and dir f 


etatf 


ce Sta 


range $9,000. 


atti 


Fieldman, 


rirtie yrs. exe 


$8,500 


K- 118 -Conpemis 
aminer, thirties. 10 


1! 


Claims Ex- 


actic 
vestig 
prefe 


87 500, 


| K- 61—Multiple Line Sup. 


wind brar Mer 


Salary 

H. -15—Casualty Underwriting ae, 

wily forti es, coll € 

riting 

sh_knowledg 
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range 


supt. well-kr 

eR 
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Sal ary 


rtiac 


H- 19—Group Rep., t 
grad. Backgroun 

el prod., group s 

sales 
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persor 


‘r aft 


promotior 


ocation 


open 


H- 44—Life Agency 
Agent, thirties, college Jegree 
individual prod. followed 

uiting, tr 


Location open 


Dir. Gen. 


ground 
ty in recr zining 
ion , 

nny 


Underwriter, thirtie 
grad. Exp gaine 4 with lead- 


with res 


es, supervision and 


Pog nderwriting 

training - 

inderwriters. Location East. Salary 

brea $7,000 

Sonny’ angie 

forties ton yrs 

and training agents and 
develop in debit ar 

Location, South 


P- P-43AGH Field Supr., 

in dir. sales and field 
ncluding business developr 
through agents and l 
ith. Salary area $9,000 
E-63—Life Regional Sales Dir.— 

Exper. includes AGH in 
sales 


ing 


ties Ex 


+ Qn, 


thirties 


addition to life personal prod 
and management in high produ 
agency. Location preferred West/ 
Southwest ze $13,000 
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Each year, THE SPECTATOR's staff and himitta Core Kenses City Life 
other experts cast critical eyes over the 
crop of financial reports by insurance com- oo age 
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Equitable Life Assurance . 
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progress and growth through unexcelled 
service to insurance companies. 
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In 1746, at the age of 14, George 
Washington planned to leave home and 
join the British Navy in which his older 
half-brother Lawrence had served. At 
the last moment, tearful entreaties by 
his mother, Mary Ball Washington 
changed his plans. What fateful turn 
would history have taken if the future 
Father of Our Country had become an 
officer of the British Royal Navy? 


This reproduction is one in a series of eleven original oil paintings 


by Walter Haskell Hinton which portray little-known events in the life 
of our Country's first president, George Washington. 

A booklet containing full-color reproductions of all eleven 
paintings is available upon request. In addition, we hope you will 
visit us and view the original paintings which hang in our 


Home Office gallery. 
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EXPERIENCED 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE. And there’s no 


substitute for the services of an experienced reinsurer, with a first hand, detailed 


knowledge of all phases of American fire, marine, casualty, bonding 


and accident reinsurance. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 
ALL FIRE, CASUALTY, ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, BONDING AND MARINE LINES 


Midwestern Dept.: 314-317 FAIRFAX BUILDING. KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOUR 

Home Office: GENERAL REINSURANCE BLDG. Pacific Dept.: 610 SO. HARVARD BOULEVARD.LOS ANGELES 5, CALIFORNIA 
400 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ag BF d : 3 ; 

Chief Agent for Canada: 360 ST. JAMES STREET WEST, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 








